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This Looked Especially Good 
On the Printer’s Stones... . 


e@ Does your. school have a post- 
presente problem? If so you will 
e* greatly interested in the com- 
plete research study on the sub- 
ject, as related to Wisconsin 
schools. See pages 117-119 for 
some enlightening data. 


e@ Three articles in this issue sug- 
gest changes in curriculum or 
teacher attitudes toward subjects 
now in the school system. Read 
pages 129-131. 


@ The state science committee has 
been doing some exceptionally fine 
work in the field of testing. The 
results of last year’s tests are as- 
tonishing, to say the least. Be 
sure to read pages 133-135 if you 
are interested in testing or science 
teaching. ‘ 
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CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 





Comments during the convention and letters 
received at the office are unanimous regarding 
the quality of the convention programs. The 
verdict seems to be “the best ever,” and that is 
a strong appraisal in light of the fine program 
offerings which have characterized past meet- 
ings. Each speaker had a definite message, stuck 
to the text and put it over with clarity and 
forcefulness. 


General sessions were dismissed by 
eleven-thirty and Saturday morning it 
was over at eleven. Those attending the 
meetings know the necessity for prompt 
arrival as the arena and galleries were 
filled at nine-thirty. Karl Mundt told 
the audience they were thoroughbreds. 
Again, an overflow audience was in 
Plankinton Hall. 


The press accorded good publicity to the 
speeches and various convention aspects. 


So many requests have been made for the 
materials contained in the addresses that as 
much as possible of the same will be published 
in future JOURNAL issues. 


Exhibits were well attended and great 
interest shown in contemporary litera- 
ture and new school appliances. A new 
appearance was the fine exhibit by the 
Reading Circle. It is the desire of the 
Reading Circle Board to present exhib- 
its of this nature at state sectional meet- 
ings if ways and means can be found. 


Many instances of growing interest and spirit 
in the W. T. A. convention could be cited but 
one deserves mention. Four members of the 
faculty of the State School for the Blind at- 
tended the meetings. Their wives acted as 
escorts. 


The Saturday session drew a large crowd. 
Many friends of Dr. Mary Woolley were there 
to greet this woman of international fame. 


Hardly a speaker who in some degree 
or other didn’t assume Sherman’s atti- 
tude toward War by discussing its bru- 
tality, futility or cost. 


A front view of the audiences shows certain 
men and women are right down in the first 
rows every session every year. 


John Flynn, peeking through the cur- 
tain before going on, was amazed at the 
immensity of the crowd. He tried to 
plead stage fright but whatever effect 
the throng had upon him was all to the 
good. 


President Stangel presided with calmness, 
dignity and simplicity. 


Many fine things were heard during the three 
days. It seemed appropriate, however, that Rollo 
Reynolds, in closing the convention, should dis- 
cuss The School of Tomorrow in eloquent style. 


“Charlie” Harper, venerable member 
of the State Superintendent’s staff, was 
there, and no one was more enthusiastic 
than he. 


The Manitowoc and West Allis High School 
bands presented splendid concerts. Dorothy 
Brown, National Xylophone Champion, played 
the solo number with the West Allis program. 
Sidney Mears, youthful cornetist from White- 
water, easily demonstrated how he has been 
able to take state and national honors. Another 
innovation in the musical part of the program 
was the singing of William Buboltz. He is a 
member of the famous Four Bills quartet. 
Thanks also to Edgar Gordon for leading the 
audience in singing. 


Frank Maas and his staff handled the crowds 
with their usual efficiency and good order. 


Rollo Reynolds told us he may be on 
national broadcast again this winter to 
discuss the schools and their problems. 
Having seen him, Wisconsin teachers 
will look forward to his radio talks. 


The vocational directors had a meeting the 
day before the convention. Mr. Dennis, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the A. V. A., was a convention 
visitor and speaker. Mr. Dennis is very busy 
arranging the annual meeting at Pittsburg the 
forepart of December. 


Under changed rules of electing mem- 
bers to The National Council of Educa- 
tion of the N. E. A. the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association elected its first 
representative to that body. Miss Louise 
Bolton of Racine was so elected by the 
Delegate Assembly. 
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i N° TAXATION Without Representation”’ 

did the trick in 1776. Under that catchy 
slogan the grievances of the Colonials burst into 
open rebellion. Issues have been adopted and 
discarded since then but there is one which, in 
good or bad times, always takes,—taxation. Dig 
into the heart of political campaigns, legislative 
battles, or search for strange alliances of groups, 
and what invariably fur- 
nishes the drive? Taxa- 
tion. In the light of the 
confusing mass of propaganda on the subject 
there need be no surprise that the public often 
reacts in the easiest way, i. e., it opposes taxes. 
Rarely are taxes evaluated upon basic consid- 
erations of ability to pay or services received. 
The burden or the oppression of taxes, as you 
please, are played up. Large-scale hair-splitting 
is resorted to by interests to have the consumer 
believe that there is a great fundamental differ- 
ence, as far as he is concerned, with public 
services he buys with taxes and those obtained 
through daily purchases. Collective buying and 
selling are becoming common. Witness the “‘co- 
operatives’ and “‘pools.” 


Taxation, a 
Purchasing Agent 


As Mr. Trufant Foster aptly points out, it is 
time we rebelled against “taxation with mis- 
representation.” 


We have heard of no organization which has 
been devised for the purpose of warning us of 
the dire consequences of spending large annual 
sums for goods or services associated with 
American life. Of course, we are told, they 
must be ‘‘personal expenditures.” So long as they 
are private transactions the sky is the limit. 
Anything purchasable through the co-operative 
medium of taxation is frowned upon and the 
dictum has been pronounced that such must be 
suppressed wherever possible. No voice is raised 
by these organizations against the tax paid by 
the consumer for everything he buys. He has 
no notion of the tax added to a fair price to 
make up the staggering overheads and salaries 
of the fellows at the top. They have been called 
The Hidden Tax Bill and no amount of theoriz- 
ing, no subtle abstractions, no equivocation, can 
argue away the fact that this sort of taxation 
constitutes the heaviest drain on society's finan- 
cial resources. 


NOVEMBER, 


HINGS look better for business but for 
schools and teachers optimism is lacking. 
For some reason or other the teacher has been 
left out of the picture. Public attention has been 
drawn to the ridiculously low pay upon which 
many are forced to eke out their existence. 
Through the press and other means we have 
been informed that thousands of teachers are 
giving service for less than the NRA Code te- 
quirements for unskilled — Not only did 
the codes specify wage 
Teacher Pay a scales but pa ot 
and Responsibility distribute the work load 
through a reduction of hours. The reverse hap- 
pened in schools. While the codes protected the 
workers the teachers took wage cuts and in- 
creased loads. Enrolments shot upward and 
larger classes were thrown upon instructors. 
Why this contradictory situation? Why more 
children per room? Why longer hours for her 
when the national objective is to spread em- 
ployment and raise wages? Indications are that 
the terrific pressure upon the teachers the last 
few years is affecting morale. They have stood 
up courageously through difficulty, giving the 
best of themselves for the sake of the children. 
Those who desire individual attention for chil- 
dren better manifest some interest in the school- 
room conditions in which their children are 
placed. The teachers are straining their phys- 
ical resources and energies to provide the best 
under the circumstances. And yet, some speak 
glibly about the ease of the teacher. We suspect 
these scoffers couldn’t be dragged into a school 
to do the job at twice the pay. 


Morale is an invaluable asset in any enter- 
prise. It is especially so in the tense atmosphere 
of the times. The professional workers deserve 
appreciation, freedom from anxiety and secur- 
ity. Give them encouragement and hope and the 
children will receive the benefit. In these days 
the nation can ill afford “‘a dangerous grieving 
of the spirit.” 


President Roosevelt has ordered restoration 
of the last 5% pay cut to federal positions. 
The Executive said he felt that the cost of liv- 
ing will have advanced to a point by July 
which justifies the original saieds of pay. 





1935 CONVENTION DATES 
NOVEMBER 7-8-9 
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Wisconsin and The Nation 


[ Comparatively Speaking | 








Just how Wisconsin compares with other states in certain phases of education may be 
gleaned from the U. S. Biennial Report. 





Enrollment and Attendance 


1. Only one state (Washington) had a larger per cent of its school population enrolled in high school 
during the last year of the biennium than did Wisconsin. 

2. Only seven states had a greater increase in average daily attendance during the two years covered in 
the report and only 10 states had a larger per cent of the total enrollment in average daily attendance. 

3. Wisconsin had a greater enrollment increase in schools than the U. S. as a whole during the 
biennium. 

4. A larger per cent of children ages 5—17 inclusive were in school in Wisconsin than in the average 
state during the last year reported. 

5. In Wisconsin in 1932 there were 111,289 pupils or 17% of the total elementary and secondary school 
enrollment in private and parochial schools. During the same year only 9% of the school enrollment in the 
entire U. S. were in private and parochial schools. 


Length of Term 


1. In 11 states the average length of school term was greater than it was in our state. 


2. Outlying parts of the U. S.: Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Phillipine Islands, Puerto Rico, and Virgin 
Islands provided a longer school term than was available in Wisconsin. 


3. Wisconsin had a longer school year, for both rural and urban children, than did the average state. 


Financial Data 


1. The schools of Wisconsin received much less state aid in 1932 than did the average state (average 
19.5—Wisconsin 15.8). 

2. The amount spent for current expenses and capital outlay for each pupil in average daily attendance 
was less per day in Wisconsin than for the country as a whole. 

3. A smaller per cent of the school dollar was spent for instruction (largely teachers’ salaries) in Wis- 
consin than was spent in the average state. 


4. The average salary paid Wisconsin teachers, principals, and supervisors was below the average for the 
U. S. and slightly over half that paid in the state paying the highest salaries. 


5. Wisconsin had school property of greater value per child enrolled than the average state and yet 
only 14 states had a smaller indebtedness. 


Additional Facts 


1. From 1930 to 1932 the number of teachers in Wisconsin increased 2.5% while the average daily 
attendance increased 7.8%. For the entire United States the number of teachers increased 2.5% while the av- 
erage daily attendance increased 4.6%. 

2. Wisconsin had in 1932 a smaller per cent of men teachers than the United States as a whole. In 
Wisconsin 17% of the teachers were men; in West Virginia over 30%. 

3. The average enrollment in 1-teacher schools in 1932 is given for several states. 


OID <b Soe nace eawaeaeeee 12.5 

lowa --~---~----------------=- 138 Of our neighboring states Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas ~----------------------- 15.9 Kansas and Minnesota had in 1932 
GOR (ooo 11.9 ad in more 


one-room schools than Wisconsin. Michigan 
N. Dakota -------------------- 15.1 and Nebraska had approximately as many. 


Te i on ee ee oe Re 22+ 


4, Wisconsin reduced the cost of each pupil in average daily attendance more from 1930 to 1932 than 
did the average state, 


5. In only two states was more money spent for school libraries’ in 1932 than was spent in Wisconsin. 


6. The average current expenses per pupil enrolled in the United States in 1932 was $74.22. In Wis- 
consin it was $77.57. In twenty-five states the per pupil cost for current expenses exceeded that spent in 
Wisconsin. 


1 Public Libraries under the board of education. 
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Postgraduate Students in 
The Public High Schools of Wisconsin 





Problem and Scope of the Investigation 


. professional literature which deals with 
the problem of postgraduate students in 
high schools is restricted, and the knowledge of 
the problem possessed by the secondary-school 
administrator is usually limited to his own per- 
sonal experiences. School superintendents and 
principals differ in their judgments of the grad- 
uate who returns to high school for postgradu- 
ate work. A few are convinced that the post- 
gtaduate is a trouble maker without serious pur- 
pose in returning to school. There are others of 
the opinion that these students are serious 
minded, and that the obligation of the high 
school is to make further educational provisions 
at the secondary level. 

There is no question but that opportunities 
for worthwhile employment for youths under 
18 years of age have been curtailed, and the 
drastic social change thus brought about de- 
mands that the scope and efficiency of the edu- 
cational system must keep step with this change. 

Reorganization of the school program to pro- 
vide for the increasing number of postgradu- 
ates may be a physical and financial impossibility 
in small communities where the present policy 
is to absorb postgraduates into the regular stu- 
dent body. Larger school systems may even- 
tually organize an educational program designed 
chiefly for high-school graduates now unem- 
ployed and financially unable to enter college 
or university. 

The problem of evaluating the educational 
provisions made for postgraduate students in 
the Public High Schools of Wisconsin was un- 
dertaken by the writer! to seek facts which 
might aid administrators in arranging an intel- 
ligent program for those students instead of 
depending upon limited experiences. 

A check-list inquiry form, approved by the 
State Department of Public Instruction, was 
mailed to 433 public high schools in Wisconsin 
on October 1, 1933. Replies were received 
from 312 high schools which represent a 72 per 
cent response. One hundred-thirty schools re- 
ported postgraduates in regular attendance for 
the current year, 1933-1934, and the same 
schools reported data as complete as the local 
situation would permit. 





2 George B. Lyons, “Postgraduate Students in the Public 
High Schools of Wisconsin.”” Unpublished Master’s thesis, De- 
partment of Education, University of Chicago, 1934. 


George B. Lyons 


Kohler, Wisconsin 











The distribution of these 130 high schools 
according to high-school enrollment was as fol- 
lows: twenty-five high schools enroled from 
800 to 2,999 pupils; 21 from 400 to 799 pu- 
pils; 26 from 200 to 399 pupils; 34 from 100 
to 199 pupils; and 24 high schools enroled 1 to 
99 pupils. This classification represents a fairly 
equal distribution of schools and gives a satis- 
factory basis for the evaluation of the data 
received. 


Recent Tendencies in Postgraduate Enrol- 
ment in Wisconsin 


The number of graduates who return to high 
school for additional school work has rapidly 
increased since the school year 1929-1930. 

The data in Table I reveal that there is a 
growing demand for educational opportunities 
beyond the twelfth grade by an increasing num- 
ber of high-school graduates, and schools and 
other educational agencies will need to expand 
their facilities to care for the constantly increas- 
ing postgraduate enrolment and to provide ade- 

uately for the varied needs and interests of 
those enroled. 


Table I 
Recent Growth of Postgraduate Enrolment in 
Public High Schools Studied in Wiscon- 
sin From 1929-1934 











H.S. Report-| Correspond- | Postgradu- | Gainin Post- 

Year ing High ing H.S. | ate Enroll- | graduate En 
Postgrads. | Enrollment meut rollment 

1929-30_..... 12 2 867 i ers ee 
1930-31...... 14 3,521 140 34 
1931-32...... 31 8 528 434 294 
1932-33...... 58 17 ,167 874 440 
1933-34...... 130 34,190 1,314 440 

















Postgraduate enrolment in high schools of 
different size. That a distinct relationship exists 
between the size of the school and the number 
of postgraduates enroled is shown by data in 
Table II. It is significant that the dominant 
postgraduate enrolment is in the larger high 
schools where a greater number of educational 
opportunities are offered. The smaller high 
schools are necessarily limited in the number of 
postgraduates they may accommodate. For the 
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past year, 1933-1934, 639 postgraduates, or 
49 per cent of the total enroled in high schools 
studied were enroled in high schools with an 
attendance of 800-2999 pupils. Two hundred- 
eighteen, or 17 per cent, were in high schools 
enroling 400-799 pupils; one hundred sixty- 
five, or 12 per cent, were in high schools en- 
roling 200-399 pupils; two hundred-six, or 16 
per cent, were in high schools enroling 100— 
199 pupils; and 86 students, or 6 per cent, were 
in high schools with an enrolment of 1-99 
pupils. 

Distribution of other educational facilities in 
the community. The postgraduate enrolment is 
materially affected by the presence of other edu- 
cational facilities in the community. Sixty-six 
high schools, or 51 per cent of the schools 
studied, reposted such institutions in the com- 
munity as Vocational schools, continuation 
schools and teachers’ colleges that were offering 
educational opportunities for the high-school 
graduate. There is a marked tendency for post- 
graduate enrolment to be low in high-school 
communities where other institutions provide 
postgraduate opportunities. 


The Attitude of High-School Officials Toward 
Postgraduate Enrolment 


Postgraduate enrolment is affected by the at- 
titude of school officials toward the graduate 
who returns for additional work. At the outset, 
a favorable attitude by boards of education, ad- 
ministrators, and teachers will encourage post- 
graduate enrolment. 

The data in Table II reveal that for the past 
year, 1933-1934, in 69 high schools, or 53 per 
cent of the schools studied, the administra- 
tors definitely encouraged postgraduates to re- 
turn to the high school. In these schools the 
mean number of students in attendance is 13. 
Eight schools, or 6 per cent, discourage the re- 
turn of postgraduates, and in these schools the 
mean attendance is 4 students. Fifty-three 
schools, or 41 per cent, are neutral or have ex- 
pressed no definite policy toward postgraduates, 
and the mean number of students attending 
these schools is 8. 





On the whole, the attitude of administrators 
is favorable, toward postgraduate students. The 
prevailing tendency is for students to enrol more 
frequently where encouragement is offered. 

Reasons for the attitude taken by adminis. 
trators. Ninety-four per cent of the school ad- 
ministrators submitting data agree that post- 
graduate students should be encouraged to re. 
turn to high school to continue secondary edu- 
cation at a higher level. This figure is signifi 
cant since it reveals that 23 per cent of the prin- 
cipals in the public high schools of Wisconsin 
feel that postgraduate work is a part of sec. 
ondary education. 

Seventy per cent of the principals submitting 
data encourage the return of postgraduates as a 
means of occupying leisure time, of keeping oc- 
cupied during unemployment, and of having a 
definite occupation until old enough to enter 
college. 

In general, postgraduates have been discour- 
aged from reentering high school because an 
additional load is placed upon teachers; an 
overcrowded condition already exists; and there 
are no funds for the additional expense in- 
volved. 

The school administrators who are neutral 
toward the return of postgraduates have made 
no special provisions and welcome postgradu- 
ates only when no additional expense is in- 
volved. 


The Curricula in Which the Dominant Post- 
graduate Enrolment Exists 


The curriculum opportunities available for 
postgraduates are ordinarily determined by the 
needs of the undergraduates and are usually 
limited to the undergraduate curriculum. Spe- 
cial subject offerings for postgraduates are con- 
spicuous by their absence, and students enrol 
chiefly in those courses which they did not elect 
to take during regular high-school attendance. 

The data in Table III reveal that 93 schools 
reported the majority of their postgraduates in 
the commercial curriculum, whereas 19 schools 
reported their dominant enrolment in the col- 
lege-preparatory curriculum. 


Table II 


Relationship Between School Attitude Toward Postgraduates and Number of 
Postgraduates in Attendance 














: No. of Schools That En- | No. of Schools That Dis- No. of Schools That 
Size of School No. of Postgraduates courage Postgraduates courage Postgraduates Have No Definite Policy 

RR eee 639 14 1 10 
inca ee cannwab maveaaue 218 9 2 10 
BE Es i ccdckeccuauscesannee 165 19 1 6 
og a een 206 18 2 14 
PPP tiscscewaewonatunowdnueoss 86 9 2 13 
WE eta puedac chp ceseucen 1314 69 8 53 
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The commercial and “ya? ay ag cur- 
ricula are extensive and include many subject 
offerings. However, all the subjects in these 
curricula are not open to postgraduates; some 
schools close certain classes to students return- 
ing for extra work. Sixty-seven per cent of the 
schools studied have placed no restrictions upon 
the subjects in which postgraduates may enrol. 
The tendency in the 33 per cent of the schools 
limiting their subject offerings to postgraduates 
is in the commercial subjects. It is significant 
that the number of schools limiting their courses 
increases with the decrease in the size of the 


Table III 


Relationship of Size of Schools to Numbers 
of School Curricula in Which Dominant 
Postgraduate Enrolment Exists 

















Dominant Curricuia 
Size of 
School College 
Commercial | Preparatory | General Trade 
800-2999__... 13 4 2 1 
400- 799. __ 15 3 1 
200- 399.._.. 22 3 1 
100- 199_.... 26 5 3 
- ©... 17 4 2 
Total.... 93 19 9 1 

















high school. Twenty-two, or 54 per cent, of the 
schools offering a limited curriculum have defi- 
nitely closed certain classes to the student who 
comes back for extra work. Eleven schools, or 
50 per cent, have excluded postgraduates from 
all classes which are overcrowded. Four of the 
large high schools have closed all two-year sub- 
jects, foreign languages, and subjects requiring 
a prerequisite. 

Several uncommon practices reported by high 
schools include the following: thirteen schools 
permit postgraduates to enrol only in advanced 
courses offered in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades; four schools permit enrolment in the 
social sciences only; and four schools enrol stu- 
dents in subject offerings prerequisite to courses 
offered by the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Four schools permit post- 
graduates to enrol in any course not taken be- 
fore, providing that the class is not over- 
crowded; and one school permits students to 
repeat a subject of dadieaslnats standing in an 
effort to raise the previous grade for college- 
entrances purposes. 

It is obvious that the tendency of high schools 
is toward centralization of the work for post- 
graduates in the more advanced courses of the 
junior and senior years and where teacher load 
and room capacity will permit. 

Present tendencies in extra-curriculum activi- 
ties. Extra-curriculum adjustment is being made 





for postgraduate students at this time in spite 
of financial reverses. Nineteen schools, or 12 
per cent, open all extra-curriculum activities to 
postgraduates, and the mean number of students 
in attendance is 17; twenty-eight schools, or 17 
per cent, close all activities to these students, 
and the mean attendance is 9; and 114 schools, 
or 71 per cent, permit this group of students to 
participate in a limited number of activities, 
and in these limited cases the mean number of 
students in attendance is also 9. 

Where activities are limited, postgraduates 
participate in those activities in which there is 
no interscholastic competition—namely band, 
glee club, general school functions, orchestra, 
intra-mural sports, school clubs, home-room pro- 
grams, and dramatics. 


Appraisal 


The data reveal an increased postgraduate en- 
rolment in the state of Wisconsin with a gen- 
eral lack of educational provisions for students 
at this level. Secondary-school principals have 
sensed the responsibility of the high school in 
solving the problem, and though in a majority 
of cases they have encouraged the return of the 
postgraduate, no educational program has been 
organized which would prove profitable to the 
returning student. 

The high schools in Wisconsin are con- 
fronted with the serious problem of organizing 
adequate work for the increasing number of 
graduates returning for postgraduate study. In 
view of the present tendency to reserve most 
of the jobs in industry for adult workers, the 
problem is likely to grow more critical. While 
in some schools the small number of postgradu- 
ates may be absorbed into the regular student 
body as heretofore, in many of the schools it 
undoubtedly will be necessary to organize a spe- 
cial department for postgraduates with a ‘if 
ferent type of organization, teaching personnel, 
and courses offered. 

The increased postgraduate enrolment with 
general lack of ‘deciand provisions for stu- 
dents at this level is evidence that at least the 
high schools located in centers of population 
should be extended upward for two years of 
junior college work. Such an extension permits 
high-school graduates, who create our postgrad- 
uate problem, to obtain two additional years of 
secondary education without incurring the ex- 
pense of going away from home. This organi- 
zation also brings within the realm of feasibil- 
ity for many students the continuation of edu- 
cation through college or university. The pro- 
gram provides an opportunity for training of 
an advanced type in a number of vocations 
which up to the present time is not satisfactorily 
provided for in the public school system. 
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IEWING education in retrospect, it must 
V be admitted that the past year stands out 
as the most critical in recent times. The 
full impact of the depression and retrenchment 
policies previously i brought the schools 
generally to their lowest level. As an institu- 
tion popular education felt the lash of restless- 
ness and intolerance always directed toward 
things supported by taxes. School programs 
had been emasculated, terms reduced, teachers 
dropped in wholesale fashion and the load re- 
distributed, salaries cut to the minimum, and in 
general, educational opportunity befitting mod- 
ern youth was receiving a violent set-back. 

That situation was a challenge to your state 
professional organization. It continued its pol- 
icy of interpreting the schools to the public with 
renewed vigor. As people sensed the piecemeal 
disappearance of the free education system, they 
were eager for information and assistance in the 
matter of retaining school advantages and re-es- 
tablishing the same upon a securer base. The 
folly of unreasonable economies, the suicidal as- 
sault upon the greatest agency of democracy has 
begun to filter through the mass mind. To-day 
there is more favorable sentiment toward the 
schools and that is fortunate. However, regard- 
less of the degree of public good will, the stark 
fact remains that our financial condition is any- 
thing but re-assuring. Furthermore, unless the 
future is marked by alertness public education 
may be reduced to a situation from which it can- 
not recover in a lifetime. The omnipresence of 
the opposition is well known. 

The Wisconsin Teachers Association has pro- 
ceeded with implicit faith in the civic intelli- 
gence of the state. It has operated upon the as- 
sumption that, if parents, citizens, and youth it- 
self understood the function of schools in a 
democratic society, if they were given posses- 
sion of costs in a true and undistorted manner, 
if they caught the idea of what the stoppage of 
education meant, then, its course an scope 
could safely be entrusted to their care. 

The Association availed itself of the privilege 
to acquaint the electorate with schools. By pro- 
vision made by the Delegate Assembly a com- 
prehensive plan of public relations was organ- 
ized over a year ago. Several aspects of it have 
been modified and additions made to conform 
to prevailing needs. 

The projects under Research and Public Re- 
lations are planned in general by a state-wide 
committee. Chairmen of the Speakers Bureau 


and Radio Committee are ex-officio members, 
Media through which interpretation of educa- 
tion is being carried on are: 


1. A trained research worker has been in Associa- 
tion employ for nearly two years. It is he who 
makes statistical analyses and tabulations. At 
the beginning his work was confined to prob- 
lems of state-wide significance but during the 
past year local groups have received much as- 
sistance and information through his co-opera- 
tion. We are glad to extend the local service. 


2. Several pamphlets were issued during the year. 
These portrayed in simple statistical and 
gtaphic style the educational retrenchments in 
Wisconsin and the costs of education. The 
widespread demand for these publications by 
professional and other groups is evidence that 
this type of material is helpful in the task at 
hand. High school debate teams are finding in 
these and other Association publications exten- 
sive materials to be used in the forthcoming 
debates on federal school aid. 


3. Releases to newspapers of the state are issued 
at intervals. Most of these are based upon the 
findings of the research assistant. Unfortunately 
some papers reflect their general attitude on 
education by refusing to publish any of them. 
Copies of releases are mailed to local adminis- 
trative officers. 


4. By joint arrangement with the Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers the field service 
instituted last year has been continued. It is 
the purpose of the field secretary to inform par- 
ents, teachers, and interested school patrons of 
the scope and significance of recognized Parent- 
Teacher work established by the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; through this in- 
formation to strengthen and develop the pro- 
gram of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers as a significant cooperative force in 
the public relations program; to create an 
awareness of the great emergency needs affect- 
ing child life and to stimulate long-term 
planned programs for constructive work to 
strengthen and stabilize the influence of the 
home and school; and to emphasize the need 
for cohesive co-operation on a state-wide and 
national basis in achieving desirable results. 

In this program of information, 135 talks 
were given to a total of approximately 11,000 
persons. Over 124 personal conferences were 
held and 60 cities or towns were reached. It is 
difficult to measure the actual scope because 
many meetings were district conferences, county 
meetings and contacts with representative state 
groups. 

The emergency in education received specific 
emphasis and groups were organized to study 
taxation, school finance, and local budget prob- 
lems. The Wisconsin Congress published a 36- 
page pamphlet summarizing ‘Facts and Ques- 
tions About Education in Wisconsin” which is 
being widely used. The field secretary assisted 
in organizing the Joint Commission on Educa- 
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tion in Wisconsin which consists of representa- 
tives from several key lay organizations and 
which will sponsor the- formation of study 
groups to consider crucial educational questions 
and assemble material for the use of these 
groups. 

The field secretary assists in handling the 
correspondence from the state office, which acts 
as a Clearing house for suggestions, informa- 
tion, and program planning, and also acts as 
State Publicity chairman for the Wisconsin 
Congress. 

Tangible results of the year’s work are evi- 
denced by an increase of 2552 members and 
the affiliation of 64 local Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations with the State and National group. 
Less tangible, but of great importance, is the 
aroused interest in home and school problems, 
the desirable attitudes developed through 
knowledge and accurate information and the 
crystallization of public opinion on pertinent 
child welfare problems. This program of in- 
formation was directed particularly to form a 
background for intelligent consideration of the 
coming legislative programs. 

That calls for field service were too numer- 
ous to be adequately handled is probably the 
most concrete evidence of a growing program. 


While the services heretofore mentioned ac- 
crue primarily to parent-teacher associations it 
must be recorded that the field secretary has on 
various occasions addressed and met with 
teacher organizations on purely professional 
matters. She was especially helpful to the Lo- 
cals Committee. 


I) 


The Speakers Bureau has supplied speakers for 
service clubs, P.T.A. groups, community and 
general welfare groups. During a five month 
period last year the message 5 education was 
presented to eighty clubs through the efforts 
of Bureau chairmen. The latter ask your help 
in securing bookings for clubs in your town. 


A new step was taken in the organization of a 
Radio Committee. Through this agency the co- 
operation of radio stations has been secured to 
use broadcasting facilities. Some city associa- 
tions have been sponsoring radio programs on 
education but the state committee will in no 
wise conflicts with the efforts or purposes of the 
locals. 


Last year “Wisconsin Schools’, a four-page 
news sheet on what our schools are doing, was 
issued. About 80,000 copies comprised each is- 
sue which was distributed to citizens in the 
locality. 


A full-time field worker has been added to the 
force, filling a need that became more urgent 
each succeeding year. Only one other state has 
this facility and another has combined the 
Locals and P.T.A. field secretary. The plan is 
being seriously considered by several state as- 
sociations. 
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a Legion Co-operative Committee was set up. 
By joint effort the problems of education are 
now furnished to local Posts, many of which 


have special committees on education. A N.E.A. 


citation to the Wisconsin Department of the 
American Legion for meritorious work in be- 
half of the schools was presented to the Legion 
convention at Green Bay by the officers of the 
Association. It must be said in credit to the 


Legion that numerous Posts backed up local 
budget requests. 

10. Another important phase of public relations is 
difficult to describe, yet very effective. It is the 
result of day-by-day contacts of headquarters 
office. By correspondence, office calls and in- 
quiries, liason has been established with many 
state organizations. Requests for our materials 
come daily from other Wisconsin associations. 
Your Secretary has since January 1, 1934, ad- 
dressed thirty-one citizen organizations, thirty 
two county, city, state and national groups, and 
four radio audiences. 


We believe that people recognize our activi- 
ties as representative of a sane and a pro- 
gram to maintain educational standards in Wis- 
consin. The good will extended by many or- 
ganizations is based upon their agreement that 
our program is constructive and sensible instead 
of a visionary conglomeration of inconsistencies. 
It is our recommendation that we continue the 
program subject to such modifications as may 
from time to time appear desirable. 


The Annual Convention 


Despite misgivings on attendance the 1933 
convention proved to be one of the largest in 
Association history. When the formal program 
opened all arena and gallery seats were occu- 
pied. It was, considering the financial sacrifice 
of teachers, a splendid display of professional 
spirit. Its impression upon the public cannot be 
over-estimated. Nationally famous speakers 
were: Prof. John K. Norton, Chairman of the 
Joint Emergency Commission on Education; 
Governor Paul V. McNutt, Indiana; Frank 
Kent of The Baltimore Sun; Dr. R. M. Hutch- 
ins, President of the University of Chicago; 
Dr. Arnold Bennett Hall, Director of The 
Brookings Institution; and Dr. Virginia Gilder- 
sleeve, Dean of Barnard College. All agreed 
the quality of presentations was fully up to the 
high record of previous meetings. It has been 
our policy these years to book speakers for the 
general sessions who interpret present day so- 
cial, political and economic trends, reserving 
sectional meetings for the purely professional 
field. The change seems to have the endorse- 
ment of those in attendance. 

The Delegate Assembly has been shifted to 
Thiirsday. When the business session of the 
Association convened on Wednesday it neces- 
sitated delegates from distant areas absenting 
themselves from their school duties on that day. 

After attending conventions of all sorts over 
a period of years one observation must be made 
in reference to the W.T.A. annual meeting. 
We have yet to see its equal for promptness of 
assemblage and the conformity of the actual to 
the printed program. 
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Committees 


Character Education. 

This committee was organized several years ago. 
The group worked faithfully on the subject assigned 
and presented its report last fall but too late for pres- 
entation to the Association convention. It is now in 
published form and the committee chairman will pre- 
sent same to the 1934 Delegate Assembly. 


Council on Education. 

By action of the 1933 Delegate Assembly the Coun- 
cil on Teacher Training was changed to Council on 
Education. The Training Council had completed a 
most noteworthy contribution in “The Philosophy of 
Education for Wisconsin.” It was apparent, however, 
that its title hampered or circumscribed its function. 
So many problems incident to the emergency needed 
attention that a change of title and function was im- 
perative. This the Delegate Assembly authorized and 
the present Council was appointed as a continuation 
of the previous committee. The Council considers 
state-wide problems its field and acts as a policy- 
suggesting body. 

The first project attempted after its organization 
was the formulation of a forward-looking reconstruc- 
tive program of education. This was done and the 
recommendations widely publicized in the Journal, 
special bulletin and the state press. It is proper at 
this point to say that it is not inflexible in its totality. 
The Council admits the possible necessity of modifi- 
cations in the points enumerated. The enthusiasm 
with which the program was received is gratifying. 
Outside organizations are continually requesting cop- 
ies for study. It has been adopted as the general guide 
to educational recovery. 

The Council will continue its study of broad edu- 
cational significance and its proposals set forth in the 
publicity avenues of the Association. Another task at 
hand may be classified under “unfinished business.” 
Interest in “The Philosophy of Education’ is un- 
abated. Groups are studying the principles set forth 
and it should be of some comfort to note that recog- 
nized contemporary educational literature is in accord 
with the “Philosophy.” The Council admits that some 
of the points enunciated are somewhat abstract and 
that practical class-room applications cannot be readily 
drawn. To assist those desiring to promote its objec- 
tives it will attempt to elaborate the points with some 
everyday illustrations of technique. 


Mathematics. 

A committee on the status and objectives of mathe- 
matics has been set up. We expect its report a year 
hence. In view of the prevailing controversy in this 
field the findings of the committee will be received 
with much interest. 


Science. 

This committee has worked diligently. Inasmuch as 
its report will be objective the date of its filing is not 
now known. It will be based upon a comprehensive 
testing program. One of its purposes is to determine 
the meaning of “a scientific attitude.” 


Reorganization and Sectional Subsidies. 

The last Delegate Assembly received the report of 
Reorganization Committee. After long discussion of 
the proposed plan it was rejected, mainly upon the 
ground of preservation of professional solidarity. 
Thereupon the Assembly instructed the Executive 
Committee to devise a plan for granting subsides to 





recognized sectional associations to assist them in ob- 
taining high-grade programs. Immediately after the 
convention the Executive Committee authorized a sub- 
committee to study the matter and recommend a sys- 
tem of subsides. Sensing the divergence of opinion 
relative thereto all presidents and secretaries of asso- 
ciations were invited to meet with the sub-committee 
to obtain from them data upon needs and suggestions 
as to a workable scheme. All association representa. 
tives met on January 5, 1934. The entire day was de. 
voted to the matter at hand. While no one plan sub- 
mitted was endorsed by all, several guiding principles 
were established, as follows: (1) That grants should 
be an incentive to strengthen the state association, 
(2) That the equalization principle should be taken 
into consideration. (3) Distance from Milwaukee 
should affect amounts granted. (4) Every section 
should get some assistance. 

The plan adopted by the Executive Committee is 
based upon the points mentioned insofar as it was 
possible to reconcile factors involved. Subsidies 
granted this year were computed as follows: Each of 
the eight sections receives $100. Those more than 100 
miles from Milwaukee receive additional amounts 
depending upon distance and the number of member. 
ships in the section and state associations. Sections be- 
tween 100 and 200 miles from Milwaukee get five 
cents for each double membership. Those between 
200 and 300 miles away get ten cents additional, and 
those 300 miles or more get thirty cents per capita. 
The aggregate of subsidies paid by the state associa- 
tion this year is $1534.50. Sections which had fall 
meetings advise us that the grants helped materially in 
securing better talent. The plan is tentative and sub- 
ject to modification. All who considered the proposi- 
tion were impressed by the multitude of factors which 
complicate a satisfactory adjustment and the difficulty 
of devising a scheme which would defy criticism. 


Locals. 


Under the stimulus of a full time worker the work 
of Locals has proceeded in a most encouraging man- 
ner. There are now 64 city, 56 county and 10 special 
associations. Eleven of these affiliated as active work- 
ing groups during 1934. The monthly service bulle- 
tin with suggestions for local activity and study is a 
regular feature. By this means locals are kept in con- 
stant touch with W.T.A. affairs and receive current 
information on the educational situation. 

The third annual conferences of presidents of Lo- 
cals were held at Milwaukee on October 6 and Eau 
Claire on October 13. Growing interest can be seen 
in the fact that for the first conference in 1932 there 
were 92 invited whereas invitations to 130 went forth 
this year. Locals receive news exchanges, publicity re- 
leases and legislative bulletins. The field worker has 
been kept exceedingly busy with conferences since 
coming to the staff. Through the Locals program the 
plans of the W.T.A. and our state program have been 
presented to 49 institutes and local meetings. Besides 
this she is a member of the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education, a valuable connection for the 
Association as it keeps us up to the minute on what 
the Commission is doing. 


The Wisconsin Journal of Education 


As a result of an exceedingly favorable print- 
ing contract secured a year ago last summer we 
were able partially to offset the decrease in ad- 
vertising which had largely accounted for a 
gross production cost of $3,509.75 for the 
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school year of 1932-33. This cost was reduced 
to $926.07 for the school year of 1933-34; the 
best record of. performance since 1930-31. The 
printing contract was secured for a two year 
period extending to June, 1935, with the un- 
derstanding that in case the Graphic Arts code 
of the N.R.A. went into effect, the costs would 
be adjusted accordingly. Such an adjustment 
was necessary last April, with the result that 
printing costs for the balance of the prevailing 
contract are approximately 20% higher than 
printing costs originally contracted for. 

Because of the necessary increased cost of 
printing, plus increased engraving charges in 
conformance with the Engravers Code, the pro- 
duction cost on the JOURNAL will be in- 
creased approximately 25% for 1934-35. Ad- 
vertising seems to be remaining at the 1933-34 
level, so that the anticipated costs of publishing 
the JOURNAL for 1934-35 will be in the 
neighborhood of $1200.00. 

Considering the quality of the magazine pub- 
lished, and the good achieved as a means of 
acquainting the profession with matters of im- 
portance, the cost might well be considered an 
investment in professional ‘publicity. Compared 
to other state educational journals the WIS- 
CONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION tanks 
with the best in appearance and content. 

Indicative of the reach of the Journal is the 
fact that more manuscripts are being received 
from teachers on actual teaching problems. It is 
hoped members will avail themselves of the op- 
portunity of expression in its pages. 


Credit Union ° 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union is 
continuing as usual. There are now 211 mem- 
bers of which 130 are borrowers. From Janu- 
aty, 1934, to September 30, loans totalling 
$12,137.00 were made. Teachers have invested 
over $11,000 in Credit Union stock. 


Headquarters Office 


The responsibilities of the office are increas- 
ing. It is to be expected that every enlargement 
of activities adds to the work of the force. The 


oe of materials, the issuance of releases 
and bulletins, and multitudinous inquiries have 
added to the previous strain of getting things 
out on time. It is a clearing house for informa- 
tion on legislative matters, law, trends, salaries, 
budgets, and every phase of education. Much 
material is ready, but where data on special 
items are desired the central office ais every 
effort to procure same. Located in the capital 
city places headquarters in an advantageous po- 
sition as far as certain sources of information 
are concerned. We are, of course, glad to be of 
service in these ways. The multiplicity of re- 
ports, the details in connection with the con- 
vention, and printing of reports occupies no 
small amount of meticulous care and energy. 
The office acknowledges the full and splendid 
co-operation of the educational departments and 
institutions without whose help many problems 
would have been unsurmountable. 

We are always conscious of the support of 
the Association membership. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators have responded nobly to calls for 
assistance. They have accepted assignments 
without hesitation in the knowledge that the 
Association was the speaking voice and the 
striking arm of 18,000 members. There has 
been evident a bigness of mind that submerges 
special interest for the defense of education as 
a whole. Our hope for the reconstruction of 
education rests upon continuance of that soli- 
darity. We invite whole-hearted unity for the 
welfare of schools and teachers. Let us not be 
caught napping. Calm observation of events in- 
dicates that the current year will bring pro- 
posals which, if adopted, will make previous re- 
trenchments trivial in comparison. Only an ac- 
tive informed profession can ward off the at- 
tacks of sinister forces. The directing officers 
of your association will neither shirk their du- 
ties nor evade their opportunities to maintain 
educational standards befitting the social-mind- 
edness of Wisconsin. 

For your help, your patience, your loyalty, 
we are deeply grateful. 

Respectfully submitted 


O. H. Plenzke 


Executive Secretary. 





——>E>—_—_————————— 








“Now is the time to plan for a greatly improved school system 
which will really meet the needs of all kinds of young people who will 
in the future be remaining in school for a much longer period than in 
the past, and for giving leadership in new experiments in adult educa- 
tion.”’—Hon. Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor. 
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Council of Education Report 
— Co Che 1934 Representative Assembly 





Taxation, Administration and Sources 


Basic Principles for the Distribution of State 
Funds to Elementary and Secondary 
Schools 


Section 4 of Article X of the Constitution of 
Wisconsin reads as follows: 

“Each town and city shall be required 
to raise by tax, annually, for the sup- 
port of common schools therein, a sum 
not less than one half the amount re- 
ceived by such town or city respec- 
tively for school purposes from the in- 
come of the school fund.” 


It is apparent from this provision that the 
founders of our state governmental structure 
not only recognized education as a function of 
the state, but hoped to provide up to 66% of 
the cost of common school maintenance. Inter- 
esting, also, is the strong sentiment prevalent at 
that time that the state should provide all of 
the funds especially in “‘poor’’ towns. 

The principle recognized in the text of the 
Constitution however, was never put into effect 
by legislative act in the actual support of com- 
mon schools. Nevertheless it has been recog- 
nized in part at least, in the support of high 
schools. Wisconsin was one of the first states 
to grant direct aid to high schools out of the 
state treasury. 

The High School Law of 1875 provided that 
each school was to receive state aid to the ex- 
tent of one-half the amount actually expended 
for instruction, provided that each school shall 
not receive more than $500. The high schools 
at that time were small and found the amount 
specified adequate. 

cbaegentlty as the schools increased in size 
legislators forgot the principle but retained 
$500.00 as the upper limit. One legislature 
sought to repeal even that. 

Later on in the establishment of township 
and union high schools the principle of state aid 
to the extent of one-half the cost of instruction 
was not only fully recognized but followed im- 
plicitly. At the present time according to Sec- 
tion 40.39 of the Wisconsin Statutes, state aid 
is supposed to be granted to union high schools 
on the fifty-fifty basis up to $1500. 

Since the need of state aid in sufficient 
amounts for the equalization of school costs is 
no longer confined to the younger and smaller 
high schools, it is no more than fair that the 
state apply to the high schools, a method of dis- 


tribution at least as equitable as that applied to 
the elementary schools. 

We commend the efforts and accomplish. 
ments of the State Department of Education for 
the past year in safe-guarding the welfare of the 
ube schools of Wisconsin by maintaining 
standards and in withstanding further encroach- 
ments upon state school moneys and revenues, 
In accordance with recommendations made in a 
previous report relative to the Reconstruction of 
Public Education in Wisconsin, we maintain 
that the people of the state are committed to a 
policy of adequate support of public schools on 
both the elementary and secondary level. 

In the intergsts of the boys and girls we rec- 
ommend that: 

1. Reductions in the state’s contribu- 
tion to elementary schools be re- 
stored as speedily as possible. 

2. In view of the Constitutional prin- 
ciple above referred to the state pro- 
vide 50% of the cost of common 
school education on both elementary 
and high school levels. 

3. The financial stress under which our 
high schools are struggling dictates 
state support of these schools. A 
policy of adequate state participa- 
tion will not impose additional taxes 
but alleviate property taxes and dis- 
tribute costs more equitably. 


We support the principle of federal aid to 
states for educational purposes because, first, it 
is a policy promoting the general welfare and 
follows a long line of precedents of federal aid 
to public education, second, it is in keeping 
with the broadening scope of constructive fed- 
eral administration, and third, it is the logical 
outcome of the federal government’s invasion 
of the field of direct taxation heretofore left 
almost entirely to thie states. 


Administration 

1. In order to safeguard all funds appropriated 
for educational purposes, to guard against 
diversion of these funds by political or self- 
ish interests, and to prevent encroachments 
upon such funds by other pressing demands, 
we favor that boards of education be given 
full custodial authority and fiscal independ- 
ence. We believe that coercion by political 
bodies sets up a super board of education 
which may dominate the officially consti- 
tuted body in professional as well as finan- 
cial affairs. There is no evidence to show 
that fiscal independence of boards of educa- 
tion leads to extravagance or higher unit 
costs. 
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2. We favor a move in the direction of more 
effective coordination and articulation 
among the various phases or departments of 
our educational machinery. 


3. We believe in a greater degree of centrali- 
zation of school administration and control 
through (a) enlargement of the taxing 
unit, (b) through extension of educational 
advantages by the union or consolidation of 
smaller units. 


4. We favor the establishment of county 
boards of education with powers and duties 
in line with the best practices found in 
cities comparable in population. 


We favor a greater degree of integration 
of the state’s educational activities than 
exists at present. 


¥ 


Individuation of Instruction 


The newer educational philosophy holds 
that every child is entitled to an opportunity 
to develop along the lines of his own interests 
and capacities in so far as this development is 
in the direction of right social attitudes and 
habits. It has been demonstrated repeatedly that 
those school room activities which are child- 
initiated, or freely accepted by the group are 
more productive of real purpose, interest, and 
satisfaction in the learning process than are 
teacher dominated activities. 

Although it is now generally recognized that 
individuals vary greatly in the rate and extent 
of their intellectual and emotional development, 
the fact remains that in most of our public 
schools, the instruction given is still an attempt 
to mold all the individuals of a group to one 
pattern. : 

This council, therefore, recommends that a 
study be made to determine the extent to which 
instruction in Wisconsin schools is still of the 
traditional type; to suggest ways and means of 
introducing individual instruction into as many 
schools as possible; and to collect and compile 
concrete reports of such work now being done 
in Wisconsin schools. 


An Interpretation of the New Social and 
Economic Philosophy Through Education 


In the framework of our social organization 
there are certain points of reference which will 
largely determine the emerging philosophy of 
education of the succeeding ails 


1. Change is a concomitant of life. It is the 
condition of progress. Furthermore man is 
human largely because of his capacity to 
adapt himself to changing conditions. 


2. The fact of change points directly to two 
of the primary functions of education; 
first, to direct these changes into socially 
healthful and helpful channels; second, to 


help the oncoming generations adapt them- 
selves to the new conditions. 


. What will be the final outcome of these 


changes no one can foretell. Those now 
taking place are the result of what some 
look upon as the temporary failure, others 
as the complete breakdown of the capital- 
istic system. Present tendencies would in- 
dicate that a larger measure of compulsory 
and voluntary cooperation is necessary to 
solve the complex problems of our na- 
tional economy. Some idea of the nature 
of these problems can be found in the 
“Conclusions and Recommendations” of 
the Commission on Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association. 


. Whatever the primary function of free 


public education may be there is ample 
historical evidence that the free public 
schools were established as a foundation 
upon which to erect the temple of demaoc- 
racy. The fundamental ideal of American 
democracy has been equality of opportun- 
ity. When conditions arise that destroy 
that ideal, the public schools are vitally 
concerned. 


. Public education is faced with this deci- 


sion: Shall the public schools change their 
ideals and moral practices to conform to 
unethical ideals and practices or shall the 
teachers of America set out actively to 
create a moral social environment into 
which their graduates are to go, an en- 
vironment whose moral ideals and prac- 
tices are in conformity with those taught 
and practiced in the schools? 


. The Wisconsin Teachers Association does 


not regard changes in the direction of an 
integrated interdependence as either un- 
democratic or un-American. Rather it views 
the maintenance of the status quo, to the 
extent that the ideal of equality of oppor- 
tunity seems to have largely disappeared, 
as distinctly un-American and undemo- 
cratic. 


. In line with the extension of governmental 


control of social functions the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association advocates legislative 
action that will create the machinery for 
state-wide and long distance educational 
planning. 


. The Wisconsin Teachers Association 


maintains that society must do more than 
provide mere material existence. It must 
establish a need for its every members. 
Neither the English dole nor American re- 
lief, nor the unemployment pension is sufhi- 
cient to create a happy citizenry. Happi- 
ness comes to the large majority of human 
beings only in the realization that they fill 
a need. Science, technology and mass pro- 
duction have eliminated the need for mil- 
lions of people in the production of mate- 
rial things. Society must create new needs 
for these people in the production of the 
non-material things of life and ways must 
be found of so spreading our income that 
many more people can be employed in 
teaching, social service, in scientific re- 
search, in art, in music, and in all other 
vocations productive of the non-material 
things of life. 
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9. Progress in a democracy depends upon the 
development of the individual. It takes 
place in a balanced adjustment between in- 
dividuation and social responsibility. Fail- 
ure to achieve this balance is destructive 
of both the individual and society. There- 
fore it is the task of education to seek 
that locus where individual initiative meets 
the line of social welfare. This will re- 
quire a more highly trained teacher of 
broader social and economic background 
and sympathetic human understanding. 
The facts and skills of education must be 
presented in the light of an interlinear 
social philosophy of life properly lived, 
and by means of living properly in the 
school environment. 


10. The Wisconsin Teachers Association be- 
lieves that social integration is possible 
without any curtailment of that individual 
liberty necessary to the maintenance of 
equality of opportunity and to a fair par- 
ticipation in the production of wealth and 
in the opportunities for cultural develop- 
ment and recreational leisure. The Asso- 
ciation is opposed to regimentation either 
by a governmental bureaucracy or a feudal 
industrialism. 


Neglected Groups and Subjects 


Universal education is based upon the demo- 
cratic principle of equal opportunity for all. 
Changing economic conditions and increased 
enrollments have emphasized the existence of 
neglected groups and subjects. 

The unemployed peg under twenty years 
of age constitutes one of our most vital prob- 
lems. Many have exhausted the educational op- 
portunities available to them and are being 
trained in idleness. Many, also, have the ability 
and ambition to become outstanding individu- 
als, capable of rendering valuable social and 
economic service. Others are maladjusted in 
our present educational institutions due to cur- 
ricular limitations and narrow philosophies of 
education. 


The nation needs the constructive contribu- 
tions of its most valuable asset,—good citizens 
trained to render service as semi-skilled, skilled 
and super-skilled workers. Society must in some 
way develop and preserve the training of the 
younger generation to prevent social, economic 
and human waste. 

The work of the C.C.C. camps, the F.E.R.A. 
aids to college students, more liberal college 
entrance requirements and more intelligently 
differentiated curricula are leads in the right 
direction. 


While much progress has been made toward 
a more democratic idea! in education, the situa- 
tion still demands profound thought, further 
adjustment, same financial support and ac- 
tive leadership in our educational institutions. 





Teacher Training Standards, Qualifications 
and Certification 


The Council re-submits the following recom- 
mendations and urges that the principles in- 
volved be advanced as rapidly as possible: 

1. Candidates for teaching positions in either 
elementary or high schools should have a 
minimum training of four years on the col- 
lege level. Those responsible for the hiring 
of teachers can promote the general adop. 
tion of this principle by applying the stand. 
ards in local situations. 


2. Each prospective teacher, upon entering a 
Wisconsin teacher training institution 
should be required to take two years of gen. 
eral training before assignment to profes. 
sional training is granted. This will give 
these institutions responsible for the train- 
ing of our teachers the opportunity to study 
carefully those who wish to enter the teach- 
ing profession, and then direct into the pro- 
fession those students most likely to become 
successful teachers. 


3. The first two years in teaching should be 
considered an internship after which the 
proper license shall be granted by the State 
Department upon recommendation of the 
proper schoc: authorities. 


4, The reorganization of our certification sys- 
tem should be given careful consideration 
by our State Legislature. The report sub- 
mitted in 1930, a a committee of educat- 
ors, points in the right direction. 


Interpreting the Schools to the Public 


A system of free public education was estab- 
lished by our forefathers here in America for 
the purpose of making possible the perpetua- 
tion of our democratic form of government. 
Schools were established to preserve our insti- 
tutions, to contribute to the common welfare, 
and to promulgate the principle of individual 
effort. The extent of the program depends upon 
public approval and public ne The suc- 
cess of the program as a contributing factor in 
our social order, however, depends upon a crit- 
ical and constructive analysis of, and a sane and 
sensible participation in, the all-inclusive activi- 
ties of the public school system. 

When human wants were meager and life 
was relatively simple, the school and the home 
functioned as a unit. These pioneer schools 
were in reality an integral part of home and 
community life. Parents, pupils and pedagogs 
learned to know each other very intimately as 
members of a great family. 

The industrial revolution, however, brought 
about many changes in our social order. Our 
civilization, although apparently well integrated, 
has at the same time become very much strati- 
fied and segregated. The public school during 
this period has justified its place in the new 
social order, but, unfortunately, it has not main- 
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tained its original relationship to the commun- 
ity. The modern school has become a great so- 
cial institution far reaching in its effect, but 
somewhat removed from the actual life of the 
community except in certain limited activities. 
This lack of integration between the school and 
the community has created the problem of inte- 
grating the schools and the new social order. 

Paradoxically as it may seem, this problem is 
not necessarily inherent within the school as an 
institution. It is definitely and distinctly a prob- 
lem of society. Citizens everywhere must accept 
the challenge and not merely those who by 
choice or chance happen to be connected with 
the public school system. This much is certain: 
independent effort on the part of pedagogs 
alone will not produce the proper integration of 
school and society. A new atmosphere must be 
created throughout our whole citizenship, 
whereby life is living in terms of pee 
human se rather than in terms of 
maximum materialism. Only through such a 
transformation can we ever expect to develop 
that finer relationship which iat exist be- 
tween the school and the public, and thus make 
possible the full fruition of the public school 
as a potent factor in our new social order. 


During the period of material prosperity 
comparative school costs and social service rend- 
ered by the public schools were of little interest 
and less concern to the average citizen. The 
stockholders of the public school system, the 
great American public, failed to check either 
dues or dividends. 


Now that the economic situation has changed, 
there seems to be a tendency to check and cut 
the school program regardless of the value of 
the service rendered. And yet the unenlightened 
public is in no position to judge the relative 
value of such service in terms of our new eco- 
nomic and social order. This lack of the proper 
evaluation of school service as the foundation 
of our whole political and social fabric is not 
necessarily a lack of faith in the fundamental 
principle of free public school education. It is 
rather the result of the gap which now exists 
between the common school and the common 
man. Since the schools during the present crisis 
have been asked to assume greater responsibili- 
ties, and since a citizenry cannot be expected to 
support an invisible and intangible program 
without the information necessary to evaluate 
such a program, it is quite apparent that a defi- 
nite movement li be initiated to interpret 
the schools to the public. 


The objectives of such a program of enlight- 
enment must be clearly defined. So-called vested 
interests, if there be such either within or with- 
out the institution, should play no part in the 


development of this new relationship. Citizens 
and teachers as well should bear in mind that 
the primary purpose of this a of inter- 
pteting the schools to the public is in reality a 
social integration, so that the schools as a social 
institution will be in a better position to serve 
the needs of our new social order. If this social 
integration results in an evaluation of the service 
rendered by the public schools, and if at the 
same time as a result of this closer contact the 
school program can be made more nearly to re- 
flect life rather than mere language, it will be 
quite evident that the results will justify the 
effort. No doubt, the final results will produce 
better financial support for the public schools, 
but under no circumstances should financial 
support be heralded as the major objective. 
Financial support should be looked upon as a 
by-product and as tangible evidence of the ef- 
fectiveness of the more fundamental program 
of social integration. 


A practical application of the program of in- 
terpreting the schools to the public necessitates 
a consideration of (1) the nature of the insti- 
tution to be interpreted, (2) the materials of 
interpretation, (3) to whom and by whom the 
interpretation is to be made, (4) and the avail- 
able avenues through which the schools can be 
interpreted. 


The possible and desirable avenues of ap- 
proach through which economic and effective 
effort could well function should form the main 
section of the report. Needless to state, an enu- 
meration and an evaluation of the several media 
cannot be included in this brief summary. Suf- 
fice it to state that teachers and interested citi- 
zens should be sensitive to the many possibili- 
ties and opportunities now available for the suc- 
cessful execution of the program of interpreting 
the schools to the public, for only through a 
proper solution of the problem can we expect 
to be permitted to continue our educational pro- 
gram unhampered. 


L. P. Goodrich, Fond du Lac, 
Chairman; Frank Baker, Milwau- 
kee; G. W. Bannerman, Wausau; 
Fred Bishop, Two Rivers; John 
Callahan, Madison; Robert 
Cooley, Milwaukee; H. C. Dorn- 
bush, Sheboygan Falls; E. G. 
Doudna, Madison; Glenn Frank, 
Madison; J. T. Giles, Madison; 
W. F. Kruschke, Rhinelander; 
Robert Lohrie, Chippewa Falls; 
Ruth McDill, Milwaukee; A. C. 
Tews, Waukesha; Ruth Michaels, 
Menomonie; R. B. Thiel, Apple- 
ton; Herbert H. Helble, Appleton; 
and O. H. Plenzke, Madison, Sec- 
retary. 
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A Real Lesson in Character Education! 
Above is pictured the students of Janesville High school who arranged and distributed the Thanks- 


giving Baskets for 1933. Nearly 700 Janesville people were 


rovided with a real Thanksgiving feast 


through the generous giving of the high school students, and faculty members. 


“Give Us This Day---' 





| ecco neocon aca is a time appropriate and 
customary for people to consider the less 
fortunate in their midst, and many towns have 
instituted the custom of the Thanksgiving Bas- 
ket. In Janesville the school has taken over this 
kindliness as its contribution to the community’s 
oor. 

‘ On the Friday before Thanksgiving an an- 
nouncement is made in assembly to the effect 
that, as usual, baskets will be placed in each 
room and all contributions will be welcome. 
The school paper, tradition, and the spirit of 
the season are all excellent stimulants to gen- 
erosity. There is no begging done. 

On Monday bushel baskets, one or two, are 
placed in each home room. A list of sugges- 
tions is atm on the bulletin board in the 
room. After the final apportioning, each basket 
is to contain: 1 peck potatoes, 1 pound butter, 
3 pounds turnips or carrots, 2 packages jello, 6 
canned goods (peas, beans, corn), 4 or 5 
pounds pork or beef 5 pounds of sugar in 1 
pound packages, 1 pound of cranberries, 2 cab- 
bages, 3 pounds grapes or a half dozen bananas, 
3 glasses jelly, 2 loaves bread. 


Each day the baskets grow fuller. Besides the 
things suggested, many other donations are re- 
ceived—especially home canning. Most pack- 
ages are obvious, but if necessary they are la- 
belled as to content before being put in the 
basket. No one watches to see who brings what, 
because we know that in each group we have the 
recipients of the baskets—and those to whom 
the baskets will eventually go never fail to con- 
tribute. No check is made on the basket until 
it is full. And even during our hardest years, 
when we dare do little more than place the 


Antoinette Baker 
Janesville 











baskets, they become magically full and running 
over. 

On Wednesday morning, immediately before 
the 10:30 assembly period, the baskets are col- 
lected and piled on the auditorium stage. Then 
a brief speech of presentation is made by the 
president of the school cabinet on behalf of the 
school, and the baskets are accepted for the poor 
by a local townsman. 

The sight of so many baskets filled with a 
quiet and kind generosity, and the knowledge 
that the person sitting next to him may receive 
a basket, gives the student a greater seriousness 
than he usually possesses, and the auditorium is 
hushed. Even an outsider would be aware of 
the emotion about him on this day. 

The arranging and distributing of the baskets 
is one of the major activities of the Student 
Cabinet. After the students have returned to 
classes, the baskets are emptied and refilled so 
that all will be equal and balanced. Meat, 
bought by the faculty, is added to each. Then 
students deliver the baskets to the homes. The 
list of those who receive baskets is made up by 
the home visitor, who best knows the home con- 
ditions. The needy are cared for in the follow- 
ing order: First, parents with children in high 
school; second, parents with children in grades; 
third, old people in need. 

In 1933, approximately seven hundred pee 
ple in Janesville were fed by the one hundred 
and twenty-five baskets contributed to the needy 
by the junior and senior high school pupils and 
faculty members. 
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FIRST AID. 


as a College Course 


Marion McLean 


Superior 





N HOW many schools is the First Aid kit, re- 
quired by law, a box hung on the wall to be 
opened, dusted and closed! How many of us 
teachers ever thought this kit and its proper 
use might be the basis of an interesting, worth- 
while course? 

As one’s contact and acquaintance with peo- 
ple grows wider he is impressed by the fact that 
most people pay more attention to the recovery 
of a patient after the accident than they do to 
the ee of the accident or the proper 
handling of the patient. Sooner or later you will 
probably witness an accident. Will you know 
what to do? Will you be calm and efficient? 


In Superior last winter, under the able direc- 
tion of our First Aid instructor, W. R. Sweezey, 
an unique course in First Aid was offered to the 
students of State Teachers’ College and to the 
public. The lectures were given by Dr. Earl E. 
Carpenter and the course was endorsed by the 
Douglas County Medical Ass’n. The work was 
stimulated by the American Red Cross and con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Superior Vo- 
cational School. 

The time required to complete the course was 
two hours a week for fifteen weeks. The first 
part of the evening was spent in lecture by the 
doctor, and the last part was given to Darna 
use, such as splinting, bandaging, artificial res- 
piration, and transportation of injured or ill 
persons. 

First Aid is the study of the immediate tem- 
porary treatment to be given in case of accident 
or sudden illness before the services of a physi- 
cian can be obtained. The study of First Aid is 
not simply learning to tie square knots and 
ated bandaging, but a fascinating course that 
evelops calmness, clear thinking and intelligent 
action when these attributes are most needed. 
We should know how to protect ourselves 
against accident and disease and be able to im- 
part this valuable knowledge to our pupils. 

Do we know how to safe-guard our vacation 
days from tragedy? What insect and snake bites 


need immediate attention to preserve life? Do 
we realize that high-speed living, excessive use 
of stimulants, lack of sufficient rest, inadequate 
or immoderate food intake all demand their 
eventual toll? 


“Based upon performance, the present day 
stresses and strains evidently were not antici- 
pated when the original model for the body was 
determined upon,” says Theodore B. Appel, 
Secretary of Health, Pennsylvania. ‘To attempt 
to maintain a 90-mile-an-hour body speed un- 
der the inspiration of a similar performance by 
the pede is sheer folly. And this pastime 
is more generally indulged in than most per- 
sons realize.” 


The need of such a course in all cities, towns 
and rural communities assumes greater propor- 
tions as the number of automobiles increase; as 
people gather in larger crowds, and as machin- 
ery is steadily taking the place of man-power. 

The thrill of achievement that comes when 
one is able to serve intelligently instead of be- 
ing just one of a crowd at an accident is given 
to all, and to the teacher another branch of serv- 
ice is opened, service not only to the school but 
to the whole community. 


Rural teachers particularly are better fitted to 
serve their community after having successfully 
completed the study of First Aid. 


Now is the time to widen instead of curtail- 
ing our curriculum. Why not introduce the study 
of First Aid? Every moment spent on this 
course, whether listening to the lectures or par- 
pes yr in the practical work, is a keen joy 
and a challenge to greater usefulness. Life can 
often be vied by doing the right thing quickly 
and intelligently, and I know of no course that 
will sharpen the wits, develop the resourceful- 
ness and train the discrimination as First Aid. 


Let the teachers of Wisconsin still prove their 
leadership and be among the first to grasp this 
opportunity for service by obtaining this most 
desirable branch of education. 
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Music as Correlated with Other 
Subjects of The School Curriculum 





A FEW suggestions concerning the correla- 
tion of music with other subjects in the 
curriculum may be appropos at this time. Be- 
cause music is so often taught by a special 
teacher, the regular classroom teacher often con- 
siders it outside his province. The special teacher, 
as well, sometimes believes music consists of 
only sight-reading. As a matter of fact it can 
be correlated closely to almost every other sub- 
ject. Publishers are recognizing this fact. For 
some time text-books of various languages, such 
as French and German, have included some of 
the better known songs of that language. One 
of the new history texts contains songs of dif- 
ferent periods. 

History, in —— can be made much 
more lifelike if the teacher will but go to the 
trouble of searching for suitable music. Every 
boy, in his liking for the drum, the horn, the 
willow whistle, and finally the stringed instru- 
ment reflects the musical growth of the race. 

The “Crusaders Hymn” will enliven a recital 
of the Crusades; the ‘March Lorraine’ will 
bring Jeanne d’Arc closer. The “Marseillaisse’’, 
“Amaryllis” and ‘Au Clare de Lune” all have 
their place in French history. Luther’s ““A Mighty 
Fortress is Our God’ was the war march of the 
Reformation, and “Yankee Doodle” will make 
flesh and blood of the soldiers of the American 
Revolution. 

Excerpts from some of the historical operas 
have their place. Among these are “The Huge- 
nots’, ‘“L’Africane’, “William Tell’, ‘The 
Meistersingers’, and ‘“Tannhauser”’. ‘The 1812 
Overture” is a musical story of the invasion of 
Moscow by Napoleon. The history of our own 
country can easily be told in song; a splendid 
project of this kind would be a search for the 
songs of the various epochs. 


One of the strongest principles underlying 
music is that of nationality. The folk songs 
and folk dances of a country express the traits 
and emotions of its people. The music of the 
Northland is oe 4 and harsh; that of the 
South is soft and mellow. Many songs can be 
selected from Carl Sandburg’s “American Song 
Bag” that will bring dry as dust facts to life. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘Fingals Cave” and ‘The Heb- 
rides” are tone pictures from Scotland; Smet- 
ana’s ‘“The Moldau”’ takes us over the course of 
the principal river of Czecho-Slovakia; and 
“The Volga Boat Song”, the “Watch on the 


Thomas Annett 


Head of the Music Department 
La Crosse State Teachers College 














Music is a language just as the 
English or the German or the French 
is, but it is a language which above 
all others expresses our feelings— 
feelings which the child has just as 
much as the grown-up—feelings of 
happiness, of sorrow, of joy, of mis- 
ery, of reverence, of search for God, 
of patriotism, of all those things that 
make up the sum total of our inner 
life. 


—Walter Damrosch 
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Rhine”, ‘The Lorelei’, ‘Santa Lucia’, ‘La 
Golondrina”’, and “‘Estrellita’” all suggest their 
own use. 

The Kinscella Readers are supplementary 
readers on musical subjects, and Cross’s ‘‘Music 
Stories for Boys and Girls” is similar. Almost 
any sort of violin music fits in with Longfel- 
low’s “Tales of a Wayside Inn’; the Indian 
songs of Cadman and Lieurance will add to 
“Hiawatha”; the old French-Canadian songs 
will bring ‘‘Evangeline” closer; and ‘Annie 
Laurie’ can be sung when Brete Hart’s ‘Song 
of the Camp” is read. Many of the poems of 
Robert Burns have been set to music. Steven- 
son’s ‘Treasure Island” suggests sea chants, and 
Scott’s ‘Ivanhoe’ will be-the more realistic be- 
cause of the music of DeKoven’s “Robin Hood”, 
It is probably needless to mention that most of 
Shakespeare’s plays have well-known songs in 
them. sant in these are Schubert’s ‘“Who is 
Sylvia?” and ‘‘Hark, Hark, the Lark’. Some fine 
lyrics are found in Tennyson’s ‘Princess’ and 
Scott’s “Lady of the Lake”, contains ‘They Bid 
Me Sleep”, ‘‘The Toils are Pitch’d’, ‘Soldier, 
Rest”, “‘Coronach” and especially the famous 
“Ave Maria”. 

Perhaps the instructor of Physical Education 
would not object either to a suggestion that 
there is plenty of good, tuneful music that will 
serve his purpose just as well as music of a less 
high quality—things that are rhythmical and, at 
the same time, will advance musical taste. 
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FOOTBALL: a Great Educator 





a school curriculum is composed of vari- 
ous subjects included for various reasons. 
In addition to these reasons no subject is worthy 
of inclusion which does not lend to the general 
aim of education. Depending on the individual 
who states the purpose, the aim of education is 
discipline, increased ability to make a living, 
increased knowledge of how to live, increased 
mental proficiency, better citizenship, etc. It is 
my claim that regardless of which of these aims 
or combinations of aims is preferred, football 
as a school subject does more to arrive at the 
objective of education than any other single 
"'.! providing that it is taught with equal 
skill. 

The boy who participates in football, like the 
person who exercises at any vigorous activity, has 
his muscles hardened and strengthened, his co- 
ordination improved, his stamina increased, and 
his general health bettered. Because of the ac- 
tive nature of the game, his speed is increased. 
Because of training rules laid down, he learns 
to live cleanly and to deny himself doubtful 
pleasures. Because of the reward accompanying 
teamwork, he learns the value of working with 
others. On account of the rules of the game, 
he learns that he cannot break laws without pen- 
alty. Again, because of teamwork, he learns to 
subdue his own interests for the sake of the 
general good. 

In the classroom, in history, for example, if 
a boy fails to solve a problem or even answers 
it after a fashion but not well, he may be given 
another chance then or later in which to do bet- 
ter. On the football field, he is given no second 
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chance; he must “know his stuff’, and further- 
more, he must know instantaneously. If he 
fails, his ys Paige gain and everybody, includ- 
ing the public knows the boy was deficient. 
With this stimulant, he has as his objective the 
mastering of his work. Seventy-five per cent or 
even 95% won't do. It must be 100%. Where 
else do you find all of the class with these high 
ideals? 


During the week the team practices or drills 
or effects discipline, whichever way you want to 
put it. Each player is taught to perform his 
part of the task. The team is no better than the 
discipline obtained. If eleven boys on one side 
execute their assignments properly, and only 
eight boys on the other side do theirs properly, 
other things being equal, the eleven obtain the 
advantage. It is a splendid example of disci- 
pline. The coach lays down rules of living for 
the boys to follow. If he knows that they break 
them, he denies the boys the privilege of taking 
part in the game. He doesn’t overlook their 
shortcomings like the ordinary teacher might 
do. The boy learns to obey. 


In following the training rules so necessary 
for the success of the team, good habits are es- 
tablished which are carried into later life. Foot- 
ball players can’t be tough if they are not in 
shape. One might possibly stand and take a 
beating even though his condition is not per- 
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fect, but he can’t be consistently aggressive un- 
less he is physically prepared. This does not 
mean that he has to be big; it means that what- 
ever physique he does possess must be ready for 
the work it is called upon to do. Smoking, 
drinking, eating between meals, late hours, all 
effect wind and stamina. Even more so, it af- 
fects the boy’s confidence in himself, and there- 
fore, his playing efficiency, because if he knows 
that he has broken these training rules in spite 
of himself, he can’t do as well as when he 
knows he has observed the training rules. 
Rested and conditioned bodies and minds are 
better able to appreciate the fine things of life. 

If it is true that general efficiency in the 
schoolroom is a criterion of possible success in 
later life, then it holds with emphasis of suc- 
cess on the gridiron. Now it is recognized that 
there are things other than ability which play a 
part in the success of people. The point is that 
where these other considerations are not factors, 
boys who perform well in athletics because they 
are a in the rudiments of the game will 
perform well as they grow older. They will be 
able to make more money than if they did not 
have the athletic training. The player who 





breaks the rules in an athletic game, assuming 
the officials are competent and honest, pays a 
penalty. He learns in an emphatic way that if 
you are to go through the contest without pen- 
alty, the regulations must be observed. It goes 
without saying that this is true in life too, 
Teamwork and the coach’s insistance on it 
makes for better citizenship. Clean living makes 
for better citizenship. Team spirit, community 
spirit, and loyalty ig boys to be loyal citi- 
zens. Healthy, virile boys make good material 
for tomorrow’s adult citizens. 

Large sums are spent to build buildings and 
buy books and hire instructors for school sub- 
jects. Athletics have been required to pay their 
own way, mainly. This is a perfectly satisfac- 
tory arrangement, but it is my contention that 
whenever athletics do not pay financially for 
one reason or another, schoolboards be author- 
ized to furnish sufficient funds to provide for 
playing facilities, to buy equipment, and hire 
coaches. If schools are to accomplish their aims, 
the particular phase of the curriculum which I 
maintain can fa the most toward accomplishing 
these aims should be supported as well as other 
phases. 








MORE BOOSTERS! 


100%ers From October 7 Through November 2 


CITIES: Adams-Friendship, Antigo, Ashland, Beaver Dam, Benton, Birnamwood, Bloomington, Cam- 
bridge, Cassville, Cedar Grove, Clinton, Coleman, Coloma, Columbus, Cornucopia, Cottage Grove, Cudahy, 
Darien, Deerfield, Delavan, Denmark, Eau Claire, Elkhorn, Elroy, Florence, Fond du Lac, Forestville, Fox 
Lake, Genoa City, Gillett, Grafton, Grandview, Green Bay, Goodman, Hartford, Highland, Hiles, Hixton, 
Hurley, Iron River, Jefferson, Johnson Creek, Kewaunee, Kimberly, Kohler, Lake Geneva, Lake Mills, Lan- 
caster, Lena, Lime Ridge, Lone Rock, Luxemburg, Manitowoc, Marinette, Marion, Markesan, Marshfield, Ma- 
son, Medford, Menomonie, Merrill, Milton, Mineral Point, Mishicot, Monroe, Mount Hope, Muscoda, Neills- 
ville, Neshkoro, New Auburn, New London, New Richmond, North Fond du Lac, Oakfield, Oconomowoc, 
Oconto, Omro, Oostburg, Orfordville, Owen, Palmyra, Pardeeville, Park Falls, Patch Grove, Portage, Port 
Washington, Prairie du Chien, Prairie du Sac, Randolph, Random Lake, Reedsville, Rice Lake, Rio, Roches- 
ter, Rosendale, Sauk, Sauk City, Sharon, Shiocton, Shorewood, Shullsburg, Slinger, South Wayne, Stanley, 
Stevens Point, Stoughton, Stratford, Sun Prairie, Tigerton, Turtle Lake, Valders, Walworth, Washburn, 
Waukesha, Waupaca, Wauwatosa, West Allis, West Milwaukee, Whitewater, Williams Bay, Wilmot, Wis- 
consin Rapids and Wittenburg. 


COUNTIES: Bayfield Co., Burnett Co., Dane Co. (East), Green Co., Kenosha Co., Manitowoc Co., 
Pierce Co., Sheboygan Co., Walworth Co., and Waukesha Co. 


OTHERS: Amberg St. Graded, Beaver Dam Vocl., Butler St. Graded, Casco High School, Cobb St 
Graded, Cobb Union Free H. S., Colby Grade School, Columbia Co. Normal, Crivitz St. Graded, Cudahy 
Vocl., Dane Co. Local of Educ. Offices, Delavan Sch. for Deaf, Gresham St. Graded, Hartford So. Side 
Sch. Holman St, Graded, Humbird Public and H. S., Kenosha Vocl., La Crosse Vocl., Lower French Is. St. 
Graded (La Crosse Co.), Lewis Valley St. Graded (La Crosse Co.), Lakewood St. Graded, Leopolis St. 
Graded (Shawano Co.), Madison Vocl., Lakewood Sch, (Madison), Manitowoc Co. Normal, Melrose H. S., 
Menomonee Falls H. S. and Grades, Outagamie Co. Normal, Prentice (Town of), Racine Vocl., Redgranite 
H. S., River Falls Normal, Rockland St. Graded, Sparta St. Public School, Spencer H. S., Stevens Point Nor- 
mal, Stoughton Vocl., Stout Institute, Superior St. Tchrs. College, Waterford H. S., Wausaukee H. S. and 
Grades, Waushara Co. Normal, Wautoma H. S., Wauwatosa Hawthorne Jr. H. S., (Whitefish Bay) Cum- 
_. School, Henry Clay School, High School, Richards School, Whitewater St. Tchrs. Coll., Wild Rose 
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Observations of The 


Wisconsin Science Test of 1934 











as Wisconsin Science Test was given late 
last spring to approximately eight or nine 
thousand pupils in the state. About six thou- 
sand papers were sent in to the University to be 
checked. From the latter group, four thousand 
ne which were rechecked furnished the data 
or determining the state mean and median, up- 
per and lower quartiles and percentiles. These 
results when secured and tabulated for ninety- 
nine schools, gave the following scores: mean 
79.6; median 77.3; upper quartile 94.3; lower 
quartile 63.0. On the basis of 174 for a perfect 
score the mean of 79.6 was, of course, low. It 
was even lower than last yeat’s mean and me- 
dian which were approximately the same in 
numerical value but on the basis of 150 for a 
a score. However, this year’s test was 
onger and apparently more difficult. Also, it 
introduced more applications and thought ques- 
tions, an entire fourth section being given to 
diagrams and their applications. 

Criticisms of the previous state tests in Sci- 
ence were to the effect that the examinations 
were too factual and did not test the pupil’s 
ability to reason out or explain commonplace 
situations or phenomena. (However, wherever 
thought questions were included, the answers 
were very poor.) To prevent a similar criticism 
of this year’s examination, the Wisconsin Sci- 
ence Test Committee was organized under the 
chairmanship of Ira C. Davis and in collabora- 
tion with the School of Education. Its purpose 
was to construct the state testing program for 
1934 in the field of general science. This com- 
mittee consisted of H. W. Schmidt, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Ira C. Davis, 
Chairman, Wisconsin High School, Violet 
Dohse, Columbus, George Peterson, Sheboygan, 
Clyde Stewart, Lancaster, L. D. Strong, Janes- 
ville, George Skewes, Wisconsin High School, 
and Eleanor Cox, Baraboo. After several com- 
mittee meetings at the Wisconsin High school 
and individual work by the members, the test 
was formulated, mimeographed, and then given 
in February to about three hundred pupils of 
Wisconsin high schools. The subject matter of 
the test was based on the seven most commonly 
used text books. This first form was carefully 
revised and the final form was printed with its 
one-hundred seventy-four items, grouped into 
four divisions. 

Part I consisted of fifty direct matter-of-fact 
questions concerning everyday observations, ex- 


Eleanor H. Cox 
Baraboo 











periences and phenomena, i. e., Which is heav- 
ter (1) a quart of milk or (2) a quart of 
cream? 

Part II contained fifty-four multiple choice 
questions on facts, principles and applications, 
i. e., The utility of storm windows depends pri- 
marily on the fact that: 

(1) they are transparent 

(2) glass is a good conductor of heat 

(3) glass is a poor conductor of heat 


(4) the air between the windows is a poor con- 
ductor of heat. 


Part III was made up of forty completion 
questions relating to nomenclature, facts and 
principles of the following type: The upward 
force or pressure of the air on a balloon is 
pps ; and, The name of the poison- 
ous gas formed by the incomplete combination 
of ordinary fuels is --------. 

Part IV dealt entirely with applications, thirty 
in all. Six diagrams were included and the 
situation each represented was carefully ex- 
plained. From four to seven statements of mul- 
tiple choice type accompanied each labeled 
drawing, and the pupil was expected to select 
the true answer in each case. The barometer, 
wheelbarrow, lift pump, simple electric lighting 
circuit, the set up for Archimedes’ — of 
buoyancy, and the gas engine were included. 

Was this test reliable? Did it test what it 
was meant to test? Did it measure in the best 
possible way the facts, principles, applications, 
and nomenclature which it set out to measure? 
Evidently it did, since the reliability factor ac- 
corded it by the University School of Education 
was .92, and this was high, as a perfect reliabil- 
ity score is 1.00. In addition to its high valid- 
ity the test showed in innumerable cases a high 
correlation between test grades and final grades. 

However, if the 1934 test was considered re- 
liable to a very large degree, how then can we 
explain the high percentage of failures on re- 
spective items of the test? The results of the 
Wisconsin General Science Test, upon careful 
analysis, reveal the need of better science teach- 
ing on our part; an improved technique in our 
methods. In the total of one-hundred seventy- 
four items in the test, only a comparative few 
were apparently very well taught; and many, 
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judging from the pupil failures, were poorly 
taught or not taught at all. The percentages of 
total difficulty on respective items range from 
seven to ninety-six per cent,—with the majority 
of one-hundred eight items having fifty to nine- 
ty-six per cent failure and one-hundred fifty-five 
having twenty-five to ninety-six per cent failure. 
Only twenty-one questions out of the one-hun- 
dred seventy-four were passed by approximately 
seventy-five per cent of the group. It seems hard 
to realize that one-hundred eight items out of 
one-hundred seventy-four were incorrectly an- 
swered by fifty to ninety-six per cent of the 
group. The least difficult item was a multiple 
choice question on the placing of ice near the 
top of a refrigerator. It met with seven per 
cent difficulty, while the most difficult question 
on the weight of the products formed by the 
burning of wood met with ninety-six per cent 
total difficulty. Similar questions on the burning 
of magnesium and hydrogen scored eighty-five 
and ninety-three per cent failures respectively. 
Many others might be cited, each presenting a 
rather disheartening outlook and each calling 
for immediate remedial measures. 

Let us consider the matter of density for a 
few moments. Does the average pupil under- 
stand what density is; its relationship to weight 
and volume? Is the subject of density really be- 
ing taught? Is it being omitted from some sci- 
ence courses or is it simply being touched upon 
in others, without the resulting definite concept 
of weight and volume relationship? Or does the 
teacher himself possibly fail to understand den- 
sity in its true sense? Evidence in the results of 
the state test on density questions point to a pos- 
sible omission of this in the subject matter that 
is being offered. On one question alone concern- 
ing the density of water at 4° C. ninety-four per 
cent failed. And a similar, less difficult group 
pertaining to milk and cream, and ice and water 
showed about fifty per cent failure. This was no 
better than guesswork, since the element of guess 
was fifty per cent. Imagine fifty-nine per cent 
unable to determine which is heavier, a quart of 
milk or a quart of cream; or forty-two per cent 
unable to state which weighs more, a cubic foot 
of ice or a cubic foot of water! Yet, such was 
the case in each of these instances and in others 
which might be mentioned. Possibly the pupils 
confused thickness of the liquid (viscosity) and 
weight per unit of volume. However, if they 
had been taught the principle of flotation and 
had thoroughly understood it, they would have 
experienced no difficulty. Are science instructors 
teaching boys and girls to observe, reason, and 
think? 

In this electrical age with practically every 
home electrically lighted, the average boy or 
girl studying science should have some definite 





rudimentary knowledge of the electric lamp 
with its filament, and a simple house wiring cir- 
cuit with its fuses and switches. No one denies 
the practical value of information such as this, 
yet the results of the test bear witness that these 
items were in many cases either poorly taught 
or not taught at all. To illustrate, seventy-one 
per cent did not know what ordinarily makes u 
the filament of an incandescent light bulb! And 
fifty-seven per cent failed to recognize the re- 
sult of opening a switch in a simple house 
circuit! 

Furthermore, it was surprising to learn of 
the very low scores made on items relating to 
the most fundamental physiology. Fifty-nine 
per cent were unable to identify digestion when 
it was defined for them; sixty-eight per cent did 
not know what a cell was; and almost seventy 
per cent were uncertain as to the composition of 
the air animals exhale. 

Further items must also be mentioned if we 
are to check ourselves on content or subject 
matter. For instance, photosynthesis, a forbid- 
ding term we admit for a process which feeds 
the world, was unrecognized by ninety-two. per 
cent of the pupils, while on problems of ma- 
chinery, questions on the simple lever were 
missed by eighty-five and eighty-one per cents 
respectively. 


Who or What is at Fault? 


What is at fault? What are the remedies? 
Are we as teachers taking too much for granted? 
Are we assuming, for example, that the pupil 
knows such simple facts as air is a mixture and 
water is a compound, or is our presentation of 
these facts and their proof so poor that the pu- 
pil’s interest is not aroused to independent ques- 
tioning and investigating? What are we to de- 
duce from a fifty-three per cent total failure on 
the first question and a sixty-one per cent total 
failure on the second? 

There is no doubt that the subject matter we 
present is incomplete and should be broadened 
to a considerable degree. Certainly teachers must 
widen the field of pupil experiences and ac- 
quaint the pupil with more of the common- 
place phenomena. Principles too are being  poon'y 
taught or taught under poor discipline and other 
adverse conditions. For example, in the matter 
of observation, pupils are not being taught to 
actually observe matter-of-fact occurrences. 
Otherwise, why should forty-per-cent fail to dis- 
tinguish between the comparative size of sand 
and clay particles? This could easily be done by 
rubbing it between your fingers. If these simple 
observations were missed, doesn’t this point to 
a greater need for training in this field of ob- 
servation alone? It is suggested that we begin 
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to teach observation habits the first day! Fur- 
thermore, pupils fail to generalize and make 
practical applications of the principles they have 
studied. They fail to solve simple problems in 
their environment. Much of a remedial nature 
remains to be done here. We need to recognize 
the necessity of teaching (1) observations of 
common phenomena, (2) the solving of simple 
problems of environment, and (3) the acquisi- 
tion of a vocabulary which makes it possible for 
pupils to talk and use a scientific language. 
As general science teachers, we are frank to 
admit that the beginner’s mind is limited and 
we are satisfied if the pupil learns to interpret 
those natural phenomena which are readily ac- 
cessible. It is our primary aim to develop prin- 
ciples which are easily comprehended by him 
and which he can apply to his local environment 
and to his own interests. Local circumstances, of 
course, will condition the secondary aims. At 
any rate, the selection of materials ought to be 
broad enough to satisfactorily introduce the 


ninth grade pupil to practical situations of life, 
a great variety of which he will meet in the fu- 
ture. Teachers need not go far to accomplish 
this. The school, the home, the playground and 
other familiar surroundings furnish the pupil 
real problems. Upon investigating and solving 
these problems under the stimulation and guid- 
ance of his teacher, he develops the habit of 
thinking scientifically. And what a teaching 
problem is the problem of guidance! What a 
task it becomes even if done partly right! 

In a scientific age such as this it is our ever 
growing task to develop and maintain some 
form of science instruction that will meet the 
needs of the young citizen of tomorrow. It is 
not an easy task but one that will require con- 
certed effort on the part of all who teach sci- 
ence. Let us accept the challenge to improve our 
teaching technique. 

Note: It is suggested that science teachers 
procure a copy of the test and go over the test 
carefully. 





Forensic News 


rs C. BRAY, superintendent of schools 
of Fort Atkinson, was unanimously elected 
chairman of the board of the Wisconsin High 
School Forensic association at the annual meet- 
ing held in conjunction with the state teachers’ 
convention. Mr. Bray, who has long served as 
chairman for the Whitewater district, succeeds 
Prin. George J. Balzer, of Washington high 
school, Milwaukee, who refused re-election after 
a long incumbency. 

Mr. Balzer was re-elected chairman for the 
Milwaukee district. Prin. Harry Bender, Colby, 
is the new chairman for the Stevens Point dis- 
trict, and Prin. George A. Bassford, Ashland, 
becomes the chairman for the Stevens Point 
district. 

The board of control approved the holding 
of three speech institutes this fall. With the 
tentative y they are as follows: Chippewa 
Falls, November 23—24; Stevens Point, Decem- 
ber 7-8; Madison, December 14-15. It is pro- 
we to incorporate in the institute programs, 

esides instruction in the usual speech fields, 
the University of Wisconsin debate on the fed- 
eral aids question. ; 

The secretary, Miss Almere L. Scott, was 
authorized to make known the opportunity for 
contesting schools to express a choice of coaches 
or others to act as judges at the state contests 
in May. 





It was decided that a certificate of merit shall 
be presented to all students participating in in- 
ter-school contests, the certificate to include a 
reproduction of a cut used on the medals usually 
presented to participants. 


Schedules for contests in all branches of 
forensics were adopted, and will be printed in 
the News-Letter of the association. The place 
for the dramatic contests will be decided by the 
competing schools. If such schools cannot agree 
upon the place and date, the chairman will de- 
cide. The state debate will be held in the state 
capitol on March 22. The state forensic con- 
tests will be held in Madison on May 9 and 10. 

The constitutional amendment providing that 
the declamatory contest shall be of two types— 
humorous and non-humorous—was adopted 
unanimously, and now becomes a part of the 
constitution. 
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Watch Us Grow! 
Associations that have come into membership since 
October Ist. 

Third Ward—Baraboo 
Second Ward—Baraboo 
Ellis—Janesville (rural) 
Markesan—Markesan 
Longfellow—Oshkosh 
Kunesh—Pulaski 
Phelps—Phelps 
Colby—Colby 
Arrow Lodge—Elkhorn (rural) 
Hannon—Kenosha (rural) 
Sturtevant—Sturtevant (rural) 
Franklin—Wausau 
Stephen D. Jones—Wausau 
Garfield—Racine 
Chappell—Green Bay (rural) 
Milton—Milton Junction—Milton 
Black Oak—Elkhorn (rural) 
Senior—Junior High—Wauwatosa 
Lowell—Lowell 
Ladysmith—Ladysmith 

* * * * * * 


25,000 MEMBERS BY OUR 25TH ANNI- 
VERSARY. 


* * * £ & # 


Radio 
NBC—Red Networks—Every Thursday, 
4:00-4:30 P. M. 
November 22—The Continuation of Education into 
Adult Life. William F. Russell, Dean, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City 
November 29—Home and School Relationships 
a. The Home, the School and the 
Church as Character Forming Agen- 
cies. Albert W. Palmer, President, 
Chicago Theological Seminary 
December 6—b. How Parents Can Cooperate With 
the School. Wilber L. Beauchamp, 
Assistant Professor of Education, 
Univ. of Chicago 
December 13—c. What the Modern Parent Expects 
of the School. Dr. Ruth Andrus, 
Head of Division of Child Devel- 
opment, University of State of 
New York, Albany 
December 20—The School and Social Progress 
a. Individual Differences in Ability 
and Personality. Frank N. Free- 
man, Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, University of Chicago 
December 27—b. The Open Forum as a Means of 
Civic Enlightment. Lyman Bryson, 
Des Moines Forum, Des Moines 


* £ & & & & 
SUBSCRIBE FOR THE NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
* * ko Kk kk 
WHA-WLBL 
Every Monday—3:30-3:45 P. M. 

Each local president received a detailed schedule of 


the state series through December 10 which con- 
cludes Series II. In the interval between Series II and 


Series III, there will be three miscellaneous programs, 
Series III will be broadcast during January and will 
deal with Mental Hygiene. Watch the December 
JouRNAL for complete program. 

Your frank comments on these programs would be 
greatly appreciated. The State Office is also anxious 
to get specific information on the radio listening 
groups—size of groups—how discussion is handled 
and any interesting information that will be helpful 
in planning future programs. 

Oe ee ee 
Legislation 

The packet of material with suggestions for plan- 
ning an effective legislative program has been mailed 
to each local president. This information is valuable 
and suggestive and should be placed in the hands of 
every local legislative chairman. 

Mrs. Hugo P. Stoll, State Legislative Chairman, 
recognizes and emphasizes the need for thoughtful 
planning and intelligent cooperation in this important 
phase of our work. Further information may be se- 
cured by writing Mrs. Stoll, 2228 Monroe Street, 


Madison. 
* * *& & kK 


THE NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
MAGAZINE IS THE ONLY OFFICIAL 
MAGAZINE OF THE NATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


* *£ &£ &€ KF € 


Goals for Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


Inasmuch as the success of the program 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers depends largely upon the effective 
work of local units, the National Congress 
offers these minimum requirements to 
strengthen and develop the work of the 
Local Unit: 

1. An opportunity given to every adult 
to recognize his school and commu- 
nity responsibility through member- 
ship in the local unit and to share 
in the work of the group through 
financial support and personal 
service. 

2. Every member an active participant 
in some conference or study group 
within the organization. 

3. Members enrolled according to the 
state plan, and the state and na- 
tional apportionment of dues for 
every enrolled member paid to the 
state treasurer. 

4. The financial program of the unit 
under the direction of an approved 
budget. 

5. Contents of the Local Unit Package, 
the NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER MAGAZINE, and _ the 
State Bulletin, used by officers and 
chairmen in the preparation of the 
program and the regular work of 
the association. 

6. Congress publications and current 
Congress Library made available to 
members and to the public through 
a bookshelf or library. 
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. The entire year’s program planned 
in advance, based upon Congress ob- 
jectives, and including integrated ac- 
tivities and projects. 

8. Publicity under the local chairman 
carried forward according to state 
and national plans. 

9. Study groups in subjects relating to 
childhood and youth from infancy 
to maturity. 

10. The organization kept free from 
partisan, sectarian, or commercial in- 
terests, and its business conducted 
by simple parliamentary procedure 
based upon bylaws approved by the 
state branch. 

11. Loyalty to council, district, state, and 

national organization maintained 

through representation and_partici- 
pation in the entire Congress pro- 
gram. 


* * &€£ &£ & & 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 


* * &£ &£ & # 


News 


The Parent-Teacher luncheon and section held Fri- 
day, November 2, in the Badger Room, Hotel Wis- 
consin, as part of Wisconsin Teachers association 
state convention, was successful from every point of 
view. Over three hundred were in attendance and 
over thirty localities represented. Those noted were: 
Milwaukee, Waukesha, Wauwatosa, Shorewood, 
Whitefish Bay, South Milwaukee, Madison, Monroe, 
Plymouth, Markesan, Antigo, Wausau, Green Bay, 
Superior, Kenosha, Racine, Marinette, , etn 
Sheboygan, Williams Bay, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Dells, Butler, West Allis, Tomah, ‘Stoughton, Dela- 
van, Brookfield, Viroqua, Forestville, West Bend, 
Menomonee Falls. Miss Amy Bronsky, Ohio State 
University, ably discussed children’s literature and 
Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, National President, gave a 
clear-cut picture of the development of the real par- 
ent-teacher movement and defined the major objec- 
tives and the present challenge in an_ inspiring 


manner, 
* * ££ &£ KF 


Miss Mary Brady—Sixth Vice-President, Chairman 
of the Department of Health, presents some excellent 
material tor study group leaders and study groups. 
Topics discussed are: My Child's Appetite Sleep— 
Sweet Sleep—Why Sleep, Good Teeth and How to 
Keep Them—Foot Health and Posture. This material 
can be secured directly from Miss Brady, 623 West 
State Street, Milwaukee. 

oe 1 er he 6 


Parent-Teacher groups are urged to cooperate with 
the governor's Committee on Safety and to participate 
in the district councils sponsored by this group. Traf- 
fic problems and pds ao in the home are two 
phases of the safety problem that could well be 
Studied by Parent-Teacher groups. William C. Knoelk, 
State Chairman on Safety, has made an extensive 
Study on Safety. Write Mr. Knoelk, 1522 East Kane 
Place, Milwaukee, for his monthly bulletins. Your 
name may be placed on his mailing list for only post- 
age cost. 





“Adolescent Psychology”, by Dr, Ada Hart Arlitt, 
is recommended to interested parents and teachers. 
Dr. Arlitt is National Chairman of Parent Education 
and has made valuable contributions to the National 
Congress study group programs as well as significant 
personal ones on national and state programs. This 
new study is published by the American Book Com- 
pany. Price $2.25. 
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May 14, 15, and 16th are the dates set for the 
1935 Convention of the Wisconsin Congress to be 
held at Kenosha. Every local association should be 
represented at the meeting. Plan now to attend. Infor- 
mation on mechanics necessary for good organization 
work will be given, program plans, projects of im- 
mediate importance’ will be discussed, excellent speak- 
ers will be scheduled for general and sectional pro- 
grams, and personal contacts with others having sim- 
ilar problems and plans, can be made. 

This is election year—Nominees for the various 
state offices will be presented by the nominating com- 
mittee elected by the State Board of Managers. This 
committee consists of Mrs. J. Louis Wolff, Chairman; 
Mrs. Hugo P. Stoll, Mr. R. E. Ihlenfeldt, Mrs. Frank 
Kimball and Mr. William E. Doudna. 

This convention marks the 25th birthday of the 
Wisconsin Congress. Special plans will be made to 
celebrate this anniversary. 

Se & 40% 


Copies of the Standard and Superior Rating Blanks 
have been mailed to local presidents. Read the direc- 
tions carefully. Write for further information if nec- 
essary. You will note that membership information is 
included. This is not part of the Standard or Superior 
requirements but is necessary information and matters 
can be facilitated by including it on this sheet. 

& e8-5 


Several vacancies on the Board of Managers were 
filled at the fall meeting. Mrs. H. C. Humphrey, 
Whitewater, succeeds Mrs. G. E. Harbeck as First 
Vice-President; Mr. O. H. Plenzke, Madison, became 
Budget Chairman to succeed Earl G. Gile, Milwau- 
kee, who was elected Treasurer; Mr. I. B. Davies of 
Delavan was named Revisions Chairman and member 
of the Executive Committee; Mrs. J. Louis Wolff of 
Whitefish Bay was chosen as member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

eS oe ees 

Miss Alice Sowers, Washington, D. C., national 
parent education specialist, will be in Wisconsin from 
November 13 to November 23rd. This big state proj- 
ect in parent education is a timely one and much in- 
terest is being shown by the associations in planning 
for. the conferences. Miss Sowers’ schedule includes: 
Madison, the 14th; Milwaukee, the 15th; Fond du 
Lac, 16th; Green Bay, 19th; Stevens Point, 20th; 
Chippewa Falls, 21st; Ashland, 22nd; and Superior, 
23rd. 

It is planned that these meetings will include Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations in membership surrounding 
these centers and individual notices with complete 
information have been sent to local presidents. 


Mrs. W. A. Hastings formally invited the National 
Congress to hold its 1936 Convention in Milwaukee. 
Other invitations submitted to the National Board 
were from Detroit, Michigan; Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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High School Enrollment, Attendance, Etc. 


During the school year 1933-34 there were 
442 high schools in Wisconsin—87 union and 
consolidated high schools and 355 district high 
schools, Of these 442 high schools 47 operated 
under a junior—senior organization and 395 un- 
der the four-year organization. 

The total enrollment in grades seven to 
twelve inclusive was 149,965—30,118 enrolled 
in the junior high schools, 34,821 in the senior 
high schools and 85,026 in the four-year high 
schools. 

The enrollment by grades was as follows: 
seventh grade, 8,491; eighth grade, 9,011; 
ninth grade, 34,921; tenth grade, 34,767; elev- 
enth grade, 31,405; twelfth grade and specials, 
31,570. 

There were 25 high schools with an enroll- 
ment of less than 50 pupils; 138 high schools 
with an enrollment between 50 and 99; 93 be- 
tween 100 and 149; 51 between 150 and 199; 
24 between 200 and 249; 51 between 250 and 
499; 28 between 500 and 1,000; and 32 high 
schools with an enrollment of over 1,000. 

In June, 1934, there were 24,615 graduates— 
11,560 boys and 13,055 girls. 

During the last decade the enrollment in 
the high schools has more than doubled. 


Education 


Wisconsin’s present educational system in- 
cludes a state university, a school of mines, a 
system of 442 high schools, 97 city school sys- 
tems, and 7,026 strictly rural elementary schools 
organized on the district system, besides a num- 
ber of special schools and a series of teacher 
training institutions. 

The 1934 enrollment in the public schools, 
both elementary and secondary, reached 552,312, 
of which 269,871 were in rural areas while 
282,441 were found in urban districts. The sec- 
ondary schools enrolled 129,749 in grades 9 
to-12. 

The state also fosters the establishment of 
special schools for handicapped children; at 
present there are 22 such schools for deaf chil- 
dren, 23 schools for children with speech de- 
fects, 37-schools for mentally handicapped chil- 
dren, 8 orthopedic schools and classwork con- 
ducted in three hospital schools. 

The Wisconsin vocational schools provide 
gery and evening instruction for the youth- 
ul and adult workers, employed and unem- 


ployed, rural and urban, who make up the out- 
of-town group. About 100,000 are enrolled each 
year in the day and evening classes of the voca- 
tional schools on a learn while you earn pro- 
gtam, for general as well as for vocational in- 
struction. In the school year 1933-34, there 
were over 31,000 enrolled in the city day voca- 
tional school classes and almost 65,000 in the 
evening classes. In addition there were over 
5,000 farmers, farm women, farm boys and 
farm girls in rural part-time or evening classes, 
All cities of 5,000 or over are required to main- 
tain a vocational school. 

The teacher training institutions number 55 
and consist of the school of education of the 
university, Stout Institute for training vocational 
subject teachers, 9 state teachers’ colleges, 28 
rural normal schools, and 17 training depatt- 
ments in high schools. 

The state system of transportation for rural 
school children is assuming rather large propor- 
tions and is state aided. 

Wisconsin has also Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, and several colleges including Be- 
loit at Beloit; Carroll, Waukesha; Lawrence, 
Appleton; Milton at Milton; Milwaukee- 
Downer, Milwaukee; Mission House, Ply- 
mouth; Mount Mary College, Milwaukee; 
Northland, Ashland; Northwestern, Water- 
town; Ripon at Ripon. 


Transportation for 1934 


The main apportionment of state aid on ac- 
count of school transportation was completed 
in this office under date of October 26, 1934, 
and checks for the respective amounts will reach 
the respective school district treasurers from the 
State Treasurer's office in due course of busi- 
ness. Every county in the state participated in 
this distribution and the total amount disbursed 
in this general apportionment was $194,645.08. 
The prorate was 74% for the year ending 
June 30, 1934, as against 54% for the year 
ending June 30, 1933. The amount available 
for the respective years was the same ($200,000 
for each year), but certain changes in the trans- 
portation law by the legislative session of 1933 
had the effect of reducing the number and 
amount of claims against this account. The com- 
paratively small sum left in the account will be 
used to pay reimbursement on claims which it 
was necessary to return for correction and for 
the rectification of possible errors in the event 
that any are discovered. 
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Meaning of the Library 


There are certain mechanical things to be 
done to and for the library. There must be an 
accession book kept up to date. There should 
be a card index that is rationally put together 
without too many or too few cards. Books should 
be shelved properly and kept so. 

But the mechanics of library administration 
should not be confused with the greater pur- 

ses of the library. What about your choice of 
books? Are your pupils enjoying their contacts 
with books? Do they use their time in profit- 
able reading and are they living the life of the 
good reader. My question is not—how many 
books have they read? Rather I would ask— 
What books have they read? My question is 
not—Can they answer questions of fact based 
on the books they claim to have read? Rather 
I would ask—Have the books they have read 
and are now reading modified their conduct to 
square with the characters in history and in fic- 
tion with whom they are associating through 
their reading? Our students should be led to 
read, read, read. I say Jed to read, not driven 
to read. There will be less and less required 
reading and more and more inspired reading as 


schools realize more and more their real mission. 
ee ey 


State Graded Schools Qualifications of 
Teachers 


40.37 (3). Graded Schools. Qualifications 
of Teachers. All persons employed in both 
classes of graded schools applying for state aid 
shall be efficient teachers, shall file testimonials 
of successful experience and shall be qualified 
as follows: The principal of a state graded 
school of the first class shall hold some form of 
a state license or state certificate. In each school 
of this class one assistant may hold a second 
grade certificate, and all other assistants shall 
hold first grade certificates, state licenses or state 
certificates. The principal of a state graded 
school of the ana class shall hold a first grade 
county certificate and shall have not less than 
one year of successful experience as a teacher in 
a — school, or some form of a state cer- 
tificate. The assistant shall hold a second grade 
certificate, or a certificate of a higher grade. 
The word “principal” is hereby defined as 
meaning the teacher of the highest grade or 
gtades and who shall have immediate supervi- 
sion of all the grades; the word “assistant” is 
hereby defined as meaning each and every 
teacher in the state graded school other than 
the principal. 


Information for School Officials in Regard to 
State and County Aid for Elementary 
Teachers 


The 1933 Legislature changed the method of 
determining the number of elementary teachers. 
Under the new law each school year determines 
its own standard, instead of the old standard 
ot May 1, 1929, which was constant. The new 
law for determining the number of elementary 
teachers for state and county aid is as follows: 


(a) Before a school with one elementary teacher 
can become a two-teacher school, the average daily 
attendance must be at least 40. 

(b) In schools with two elementary teachers, the 
average daily attendance must be between 25 and 60, 
but when the average daily attendance falls below 25, 
state and county aid can be given for only one teacher. 

(c) In schools with three elementary teachers, the 
average daily attendance must be between 61 and 90. 

(d) In schools with four elementary teachers, the 
average daily attendance must be between 91 and 120. 

(e) In schools with five elementary teachers, the 
average daily attendance must be between 121 and 
150. 
(f) Such number of teachers in excess of five, as 
is obtained by dividing the average daily attendance 
in excess of 150 by 30, counting fractions as whole 
numbers, but no district, village or city can receive 
state and county aid for a greater number of ele- 
mentary teachers than were actually employed. 


Traveler Returns 


Mr. George H. Landgraf, supervisor of state 
graded schools, returned to Madison on Sep- 
tember 17 after a vacation trip extending to the 
Hawaiian Islands, New Zealand and Australia. 
Mr. Landgraf left San Francisco on June 22 on 
the Steamship Malolo and arrived at Honolulu 
on June 28. He spent five days in the Hawaiian 
Islands, five days in New Zealand and a month 
in Australia. He made a comparative study of 
educational systems as compared to that of the 
United States. A number of quite extensive in- 
terviews with Mr. Landgraf were published in 
the Melbourne papers of which the following 
is a typical extract from the Melbourne Evening 
Herald of August 2: 

“Mr. G. H. Landgraf, Inspector of Schools in the 
Department of Public Instruction for the State of 
Wisconsin, U. S. A., is in Melbourne and is stay- 
ing at Scott’s Hotel. He is visiting Australia during 
the summer vacation and will be here until Tuesday. 
He has made a stay in Sydney and has also visited 
New Zealand. He plans to leave Sydney in the Mon- 
terey on August 22. Yesterday Mr. Landgraf visited 
Mr. McRae, Director of Education, and discussed 
with him points of similarity and difference between 
the systems of education here and in the United 
States. He will have further opportunities of exam- 
ining the Victorian system, much of which he already 
admires, and he also intends to pay a visit to Yal- 
lourn electrical works.” 
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Home Responsibility 


Byron L. Braman 
South Range, Wis. 








N_ AWN article appearing in “Wisconsin 
Schools’, a leaflet published by the W. T. A. 
for Wisconsin parents, a parent states what she 
believes are five ways in which the public 
schools may help secure happiness for her chil- 
dren. Briefly these five ways are: 
First, the children are to be taught to work in co- 
operation and harmony with others. 
Second, the children should acquire enough facts 
for use as tools of thinking. 
Third, the children should be trained to earn a dig- 
nified living. 
Fourth, the children should learn an acceptable use 
of leisure time. : 
Fifth, the children should learn how to be intelli- 
gent citizens. 


While the above list does not equal the list 
of the Seven Cardinal Principles of Education, 
it does indicate a worthwhile claim on the 
schools. 

The purpose of this brief discussion is to turn 
to the other side of the picture and inquire of 
the school to see what it expects from the 
home. It is assumed at the outset that both in- 
stitutions are willing to submit to an investiga- 
tion of this kind and are glad to cooperate with 
each other in the interest of the child. 

In the first place, the school may expect the 
child to come well fed, rested and in good 
physical condition. An undernourished child 
can not maintain his own in the class room. It 
is easy to detect the child who has been up late 
the night before; he lays his head upon the desk 
during study periods and appears ‘“‘thick- 
headed” during recitations. 

In the second place, the school may expect 
that the child will be clean and have suitable 
clothing to wear. Often children are quite un- 
clean and in some cases this condition makes it 
almost impossible for a teacher to come close to 
him when helping him in school work. Some 
children, for instance, are handicapped by wear- 
ing shoes which are too big and heavy, or too 
much clothing in school. For a fact, some chil- 
dren wear “layers” of coveralls during the win- 
ter and these are not taken off in school. They 
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must wear these because they have no over- 
coats. 

In the third place, the school may expect to 
deal with children who have a sense of right 
and wrong, and who have some measure of 
good manners. Often times acts of dishonesty 
are traced back to unhealthy home environment, 
Children are imitators and unless they see good 
manners exhibited by the older members of the 
home they will not themselves have good man- 
ners. A teacher enjoys working with children 
who have culture and show respect. 

In the fourth place, the school may expect the 
home conditions to be proper for the los in- 
terests of the child. School work should come 
first in the home, since it is the main job of the 
child. His attendance should not be interrupted 
except for sickness or other very special rea- 
sons. Frequent absence breaks up the continuity 
of the class work and the child misses a lot of 
explanation made by the teacher. Teachers 
should not be discussed in the home unless it 
is complimentary. Running down a teacher in 
the home weakens her influence in the class 
room. Parents should come to school and visit 
the teacher and exchange ideas with her. Many 
times a parent can be of invaluable service es- 
pecially in the matter of discipline. Often times 
Just a ‘‘tip” on the best way to handle Johnny 
will save the day. 






MARY’S LITTLE COLD 


Mary had a little cold, 
She caught it in her head, 
And everywhere that Mary went 
That cold was sure to spread. 


It followed her to school one day, 
For there wasn’t any rule, 

It made the children cough and sneeze 
To have that cold in school. 


The teacher tried to drive it out, 
But still it stayed—ca-choo! 

For all the pupils in the room, 

And the teacher, had it too. 
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“Teacher’s a Smarty!” 


Yes, teacher IS smart..... she 
practises what she teaches! She takes 
a self-reliant, constructive interest in 
today’s problems—finance, investment, 
thrift. . 


Daily, throughout Wisconsin, teachers 
are owners of Guardian-Life Annuities 
—income plans that combine savings 
and sound investments to provide for 
their retirement years. 


Annuity investments assure pleasure 
later on—travel, protection for de- 
pendents, hobbies, and most important 


of all—economic security. Accumu- 
lated during your most productive 
years, without difficulty, these invest- 
ments grow into safe retirement in- 
come plans. 


National Guardian-Life representatives 
are professionally trained, capable men 
who respect your personal opinions 
and at the same time offer practical 
plans to complete your thrift program. 
The coupon or a letter will bring our 
new booklet, ‘Packaging Your Life 
Insurance,” which explains a new plan 
in thrift. 





National Guardian Life Insurance Co. 


Mail us this coupon and receive 
an interesting free booklet 
on Annuities 


Natjionaly? 
nsurance Company, 


Madison, Wisconsin 





Madison, Wisconsin 
Without obligation please send me your booklet 
explaining Retirement Annuities. 
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Elements of English Composition, First Year. 
Net Price $.75 
Elements of English Composition, Second 
Year. Net Price $.75 
Elements of English Composition, Complete. 
Net Price $1.05 
Authors: Center and Holmes. Published by: Allyn 6 
Bacon, Chicago, Ill. 
HE above texts are new editions of the well-known 
work “Elements of English Composition”. The 
first text is practical for use in the first and second 
years in high school—the second text for the last two 
years. If desired the two texts are available under a 
single binding. 

It is easy to understand why these books are of 
educational value. They are carefully written, well ed- 
ited, attractively published and of sufficient interest to 
provide enjoyment for pupils. A conscious attempt 
has been made to write the books in language which 
is sprightly enough to command the attention of stu- 
dents, who object to the “dryness” of average school 
textbooks. 

The books touch life at every point. They make 
clear the practical and social advantages of a mastery 
of English. 

The approach to the teaching of grammar is typical. 
The minimum essentials of formal grammar are given 
in the Appendix, while the student studies the subject 
of grammar as it functions in the building of a sen- 
tence, repeatedly referring back to the formal grammar 
section. Thus, grammar is not studied as an end in 
itself, but as a necessary aid to correct sentence 
structure. 

In keeping with the latest courses of study, the or- 
ganization of the books is developed around the func- 
tional centers. The books treat informal expression as 
well as formal. The authors employ skillfully the 
principles of integration, cumulative maintenance and 
modern measurement. 

But aside from the educational features of the texts 
they are pleasant medicine from the student view- 
point. The books are full of interesting pictures and 
illustrative exercises. The authors have hit a happy 
balance between interest and educational value to pro- 
vide texts which are of equal interest to teacher and 
pupil. 


Britannica Junior. Published by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Inc., Chicago, I 
THE publication of an encyclopaedia for young peo- 
ple, by that well-known organization, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, may well be regarded with more than 
passing interest, for as one might expect the new pub- 
lication is outstanding in quality and beauty. 
Britannica Junior is in no sense an abridgment of 
the senior encyclopaedia. It is written for the child 
under fourteen, from pre-school age through the jun- 
ior high school period. It is a highly commendable 
effort to create an encyclopaedia, rich in suggested ac- 
tivities, which children can themselves use. 
Britannica Junior consists of twelve volumes; ten 
of them the actual descriptive material, arranged in 
alphabetical order, plus an excellent Ready Reference, 
in place of the customary index, and a Study Guide, 
which probably is the real key to the entire work. 
The Study Guide, edited by Frederick L. Redefer of 
the Progressive Education Association and twenty 


other well-known leaders in child education, teaches 
the child to learn by doing. It contains hundreds of 
suggestions instructing children how to make things, 
investigate, organize and create. Similarly, the Ready 
Reference is more than a mere index. It is the first 
volume in the set. It is in itself a complete encyclo- 
paedia in brief. It gives the essential facts on some 
20,000 subjects so often desired for quick reference 
by both student and teacher, with 50,000 references 
to the text proper if the child wishes further infor. 
mation. 

The twelve volumes of Britannica Junior contain 
more than 4,000 pages of reading matter, over 140 
modern maps, many in full-page color, and more 
than 3,000 half-tone illustrations, many of them in 
color. The set is available in two types of bindings, 
both washable. One color combination is silver on 
blue; the other gold on red. The endpapers, in three 
colors are different for each volume, front and back. 
The front endpapers are maps with silhouettes show- 
ing the animal, vegetable and industrial distribution. 
The back endpapers show the child how to make and 
do things—make block prints, models of boats and 
planes, tents, kites, etc. They typify the character of 
much of the material in the books—material prepared 
not only to instruct but to entertain boys and girls. 

More complete information on Britannica Junior 
can be secured from the publishers, by clipping the 
coupon on page 144 of this issue of the JOURNAL and 
mailing it to the address given in the advertisement. 
Please mention the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION when sending for the free descriptive material. 


The Body Beautiful : 
Alfred C. Boand, Albert Whitman & Co., Chi- 
cago. Price $1.00 
Dont let the title of this book mislead you... 
it isn’t a smuggled in private edition from Paris, 
but rather a very sensible and helpful book for teach- 
ers interested in physical education, and to a lesser 
extent to teachers of Home Economics, for a good 
share of the book deals with nutrition in its relation 
to bodily health and development. 

There are five chapters to the book: Nutrition, 
Cathartics, Muscles and Bones, Exercise, and The 
Story of Physical Training Through the Centuries. 
Teachers of physical education will be interested in 
all phases of the study, though the chapters on Nu- 
trition, Muscles and Bones, and Exercise are of great- 
est practical value. 


Biology and Human Welfare (Revised 
Edition) 
Peabody and Hunt, The Macmillan Co., Chicago. 
Price $1.60 
IOLOGY and Human Welfare has been a standard 
work in the field for many years, and this revised 
edition will be welcomed by many teachers. As noted 
in the preface the book has seven outstanding feat- 
ures: the emphasis on the vital relations of biology 
to human welfare; a vast amount of new material and 
new pictures; the possible adjustment of the contents 
to different courses in biology; the combination of 
text and laboratory outlines in a single book; the unit- 
problem arrangement of material; the questions and 
applications; and the constructive criticism of many 
experts in the field of biology. 
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Books Received 


TEXTBOOKS 
D. Appleton—Century Co., New York 
The Teaching of Arithmetic. Paul Klapper. $2.60 


Ginn & Company, Boston 
South America. Nellie B. Allen. $1.00 
This Changing World. Powers—Neuner—Bruner. $1.40 


Macmillan Company, New York 

A First Course in Algebra. N. J. Lennes. $1.36 

Junior Speech Arts. Alice Evelyn Craig. $1.40 

Supervisory Guidance of Teachers in Secondary 
Schools. Ellsworth Collings. $2.50 


Row, Peterson & Company, New York 
Our Nation’s Development. Barker-Dodd—Commager. 
$2.20 


Silver, Burdett & Company, Newark, N. J. 
Solid Geometry. Elizabeth B. Cowley. $1.28 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago 
Story Pictures of Farm Animals. John Y. Beaty. $.70 


Daylion Company, Washington, D. C. 
Letters to Principal Patterson. William H. Patterson 


agg?! Frick Educ. Commission, Pittsburgh, 
a. 
The Heart Through Art. George W. Gerwig 


Grosset & Dunlap, New York 
Modern Word-Finder. Paul D. Hugon 
School Plays for All Occasions. Madalene Barnum 


E. M. Hale & Company, Milwaukee 
Through Golden Windows. Mary K. Reely & Ada 
Randall. $1.08 


Macmillan Company, New York 

Let’s Make a Book. Harriet Shoen. $:75 

Beginnings in the Old World. Coulomb—Dowling- 
Rapp. $.96 

Nature & Science Readers. Edith Patch & Harrison 
Howe. $.88 

Picnic Book. Jean Y. Ayer. $.24 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, 


NN. ¥s 
The Story of America (Book VI). Ramon Coffman. 
$.72 


Oxford University Press, New York 
Railway Engines of the World. Brian Reed. $1.75 


Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago 
Robert's School. Stella Yowell. $.60 


WORKBOOKS 

Ginn & Company, Boston 

Directed Studies in American History. Horace Kid- 
ger. $.56 


Macmillan Company, New York 
A Unit Workbook in Plane Geometry. Seymour & 
Poole. $.40 


Silver, Burdett & Company, Newark, N. J. 
Proficiency Tests and Workbook for Second-Year 
Latin. Lillian Gay Berry. $.56 


NOVEMBER, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR 


A NEW kind 


of Spelling Program 


MY WORD BOOK 


(published in both paper-bound form and 
cloth-bound form) 


providing under one cover— 


. Complete word lists 
. Teaching materials 
. Practice materials 

. Review materials 

. Testing materials 


all for the price of the average spelling 
pad. No additional text, pad, tablet, or 
spelling materials of any kind are needed 
by the pupil. 


A NEW KIND OF ENGLISH 
PROGRAM 


is offered in the Standards for 
Language Series 


LANGUAGE GOALS 
(For Grades 1-8) 


JUNIOR UNITS IN ENGLISH 
(For Grades 7-9) 


UNITS IN ENGLISH 
(For Grades 9-12) 


See these books. It won’t be hard for 
you to see how they differ from 
other series. 


(Write us for further information 
and prices.) 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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OME pupils naturally thirst for knowledge. Othe 
S lack the initiative to find out things outside th 
school. Britannica Junior is a marvelous asset for 
both types. Its contents are so extensive as to satisfy 
even the greatest curiosity. It is written so fasci- 
natingly that even the most uninterested pupil de- 
velops a new and fresh attitude toward school work. 


A BRAND-NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
ESPECIALLY FOR CHILDREN 


Twelve books containing accurate information on 
over 20,000 subjects, following the modern methods 
of teaching. Every item is treated in fascinating 
story-book form. These books are an innovation 
in educational aids. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR IN THE CLASSROOM 


Every classroom needs Britannica Junior. Informa- 
tion on every subject constantly at hand. Teachers 
~~ actually read from it to pupils even as roms 
as four years of age. Contains many additional facts 
not usually found in text-books. Gives touch of 
realism to otherwise dull facts, thereby helping 
teacher to arouse tremendous interest in pupils. 


TWO GREAT ADDITIONAL AIDS TO TEACHERS 


Ready Reference Fact Volume. A full-size volume 
containing important quick information in diction- 
ary form on over 20,000 subjects, with 50,000 refer- 
ences to where further information may be found. 

Study Guide Volume. A step-by-step, year-by- 
year home course of mental stimulation along iis 
est lines. Enables teachers to direct and shape 
the development of children in their care. Gives 
all the necessary preparation for following any 





OVER 200 DISTINGUISHED CHILD EDUCA- 














ith BRITANNICA JUNIOR your pupils 


continue to study when classes let out 


ticular course of study. Prepared by F. L, 
Jefer and 20 other educators. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 


ped in Britannica Junior it is profusely illus- 
hroughout. Photographs, drawings and ex- 
arily beautiful color plates abound in its 
p subject is without adequate picturization. 


RUE BINDING—NOVEL CONTAINER 


p has been exercised in designing and 
inding for Britannica Junior. Beauti- 
e (as you wish) bindings are washable 
‘The colorful packing case serves as 
se and writing desk. This series is a 
to any classroom library. 


INICA JUNIOR HELP YOU 
ID YOUR PUPILS 


Here is a chance to h 

rogress. 
Paded to your 
parents 0} 
use. Just clip 
will send 24- 
details about 
numerous specime’ 


the children in your classes 
Britannica Junior be 
a. Suggest it to the 


ider it for your own 












upon below and we 
d sett giving more 
unior, and _ including 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR HAS BEEN ALREADY APPROVED BY 
THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS OF MANY STATES 
EncyciopaepiA Britannica, Inc. 
3301 Arthington Street, Chicago, Il]. Box 37e-11 


Please send me more information about Britan- 
nica Junior. It sounds good to me. 

















dition to the tremendous fund of knowledge 








TORS PLANNED AND WROTE BRITANNICA ss 
ress. 
JUNIOR FOR YOU AND YOUR PUPILS | {*. eer eer 
pee raat ‘0 (do not) own Encyclop Br 
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Committee Post 


‘ee: new president for 1935 is E. J. Mc- 
Kean, superintendent of schools at To- 
mah, elected at the last meeting of the Delegate 
Assembly, in Milwaukee, November 1. 

Supt. McKean is well known throughout state 
educational circles, and is already quite well 
acquainted with the state office, because of the 





E. J. McKean 


fact that he has acted as chairman of the Credit 
Union committee since its inception in 1931. 

Our new president is a graduate of Milton 
College, class of 1915, and received his M.A. 
degree from the Universities of Wisconsin in 
1922. His other post graduate work has been 
done at the Universities of Chicago and Minne- 
sota in the fields of reading and English. 

Prior to his administrative work at Tomah 
Mr. McKean taught at Sharon and was Super- 
vising Principal and Superintendent at Loyal 
and Neillsville. 
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McKEAN NAMED PRESIDENT FOR 1935 


‘Delegates Name Goodell to Executive 








Three New Vice Presidents 


Our three new vice presidents are Victor 
Kimball, city superintendent of Washburn, 
C. F. Hedges, city superintendent of Neenah, 
and G. M. Morrissey, city superintendent of the 
Chilton schools. We regret that we are unable 
to present our new vice presidents, pictorially, 
at this time, but we hope to do so next month. 

O. H. Plenzke was re-elected secretary of the 
association, and Guy F. Loomis of Kenosha was 
re-elected treasurer. 

Miss Louise Bolton, Racine classroom teacher, 
was elected a member of the National Council 
of Education. 

Miss Amanda Schuette, Green Bay, was 
named to succeed herself as a member of the 
executive committee, and M. R. Goodell, prin- 
cipal of the Columbia County Normal school 
was elected to the same office, taking the place 
of the late Charles Hulten of Sheboygan. 





Schoolmen To Hear 
Many Famed Educators 


_ two-day session of school administrators, 
scheduled at Madison for December 13-14 
will bring more than three hundred Wisconsin 
schoolmen and women together for the annual 
Schoolmen’s Conference. This year’s program 
has just been announced by Assistant State Supt. 
J. F. Waddell, who has charge of the meeting. 

On Thursday morning the assembled school 
administrators will hear addresses by such 
famed educators as Dr. Charters of Ohio State 
University, Dr. Brenwood of Columbia, and 
Professors Max Otto and J. H. Kolb of the 
University of Wisconsin. ' 

As in the past the school people attending 
the conference will have a banquet at the 
Loraine hotel on Thursday evening, at which 
meeting the guest speaker will be Dean Lloyd 
Garrison, head of the university law school. 

The Friday morning general session will be 
addressed by E. G. Doudna, secretary of the 
Board of Regents of the Wisconsin State 
Teacher colleges, Dean George Sellery of the 
University of Wisconsin, Miss Emma Brook- 
mire, field secretary of the Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and Supt. Richard 
Bardwell of Madison. 
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T. C. BOYCE PORTRAIT 
PRESENTED TO SCHOOL 


Veteran Milwaukee Schoolman Honored 
by Friends on Nov. 10 
— time ago the friends and associates of 
Thomas M. Boyce, for the past thirty-five 
years principal of the Cass Street school, Mil- 
waukee, felt that their colleague should be “‘pre- 
served in oil”, and as a result they were instru- 
mental in having Mr. Boyce’s portrait painted 
and presented it to Mrs. Boyce. She in turn has 
presented it to Cass school, in commemoration 
of Mr. Boyce’s service at that school. The pres- 
entation was made at a dinner, on Nov. 10, at- 
tended by Miss Gertrude Sherman, president of 
the Milwaukee school board; Milton Potter, 
Milwaukee superintendent of schools; John Cal- 
lahan, state superintendent; C. J. Anderson, 
dean of the school of education, University of 
Wisconsin; O. H. Plenzke, secretary of the 
W. T. A.; Mr. Boyce’s daughter, Mrs. William 
Monroe Young of New Rochelle, New York; 
and the fourteen donors of the portrait: three 
assistant superintendents of the Milwaukee 
schools, Paul B. Clemens, W. C. Knoelk and 
R. H. Ruhnke; R. L. Cooley, director of voca- 
tional education in Milwaukee; A. G. Pelikan, 
art director of the schools, and these principals: 
D. W. Corcoran, W. G. Kastner, W. M. Swain, 
Walter Nichols, H. B. Wilson, H. S. Schnell, 
Henry Speerbrecher, Paul Neubauer and the 
late J. F. Riordan. 

Mr. Boyce has been closely identified with 
the Wisconsin Teachers association for many 
years, at one time acting as president, and for 
many years as secretary. Other professional of- 
fices he has held include the presidencies of the 
Milwaukee Schoolmasters club, the Milwaukee 
Principals association, and the Milwaukee Pro- 
fessional Mens club. 








U. OF W. SCHOOL OF ED. 
PRESENTS RADIO SERIES 


Subjects of Special Interest to 
Teacher Groups 


D hi School of Education of the University 
of Wisconsin has initiated a series of radio 
broadcasts for teachers to be given each week 
over state-owned stations WHA and WLBL, 
the broadcasts being given each Tuesday after- 
noon from 4 to 4:30. The first discussion was 
broadcast on October 2, and the series will con- 
tinue indefinitely, depending somewhat upon 
the interest shown. 

These broadcasts consist of lively roundtable 
discussions of practical teaching problems in 
which members of the department of education 
participate. To date, the participants have been 
Professors A. S. Barr, M. H. Willing, and Clar- 
ence E. Ragsdale. Other members of the de- 
partment will participate in future broadcasts. 
Some of the topics included in this series of 
discussions are: Motivation and interest, aims 
and purposes of education, the relation of in- 
terest to learning, provision for individual dif- 
ferences, why some teachers fail and others suc- 
ceed, and problems of discipline and social ad- 
justment. The discussions are carefully planned 
and attempt to present and interpret new de- 
velopments and current research in the field of 
education in a vital and interesting way. 

The University Extension Division is making 
mimeographed copies of each discussion avail- 
able to teachers who request them, and is call- 
ing teachers’ attention to the unique opportu- 
nity to combine the radio discussions with re- 
lated correspondence courses. 

Schools known to be making use of this 
exceptional educational service are: Loyal, 
Brooks, Fox Lake, Lake Mills, Milton, and Em- 
erson School, Madison. Requests from other 
schools are being received weekly. 





Research in Elementary English 


5 Byte research studies of great interest to teachers 
and supervisors of elementary English are now 
available through the publications of the National 
Conference on Research in Elementary School Eng- 
lish. The first is a survey of the research program in 
elementary language at the University of Iowa, the 
most elaborate and significant research program in 
this field yet attempted. It is reported by Dr. Harry A. 
Greene, its director, who discusses fully the objectives, 
the means and methods, and the actual subtopics 
completed, underway, and contemplated. The report is 
augmented by critical commentaries by Professors 
M. R. Trabue, Percival M. Symonds, Dora V. Smith, 
and Robert C. Pooley. 

The second bulletin is a Critical Summary of Se- 
lective Research in Elementary School Composition, 
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Language, and Grammar, prepared by Professor W. S. 
Guiler and Dr. E. A. Betts. Thirty-five important re- 
search studies are critically analyzed to determine the 
nature of the study, the problems, the limitations, the 
procedures, and the specific findings and conclusions. 
The introduction lists the criteria employed in the se- 
lection of the studies, and gives a most valuable list 
of deficiencies revealed in present research in ele- 
mentary language. 

Appraisals of the studies by Drs. E. A. Betts, C. A. 
Yoakam, W. W. Thiesen, Philip A. Boyer and Paul 
McKee are published in The Elementary English Re- 
view, September, 1934. The September Review also 
contains an annotated bibliography of other important 
research in elementary school composition, language, 
and grammar. 
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SECTIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


\X/* HAVE received information concerning 
the 1934-35 officers of the following di- 
visional sections: Western, Northern, North- 
western, and Southwestern. We hope to have 
information on the Lake Superior offers before 
the next JOURNAL goes to press. 

Mrs. Lois Nemec, Washburn, is the new 
president of the Northern Wisconsin Teachers 
association. Other officers named early last 
month include: H. F. Connors, Hurley, vice 
president; Clyde Shields, Ashland, re-elected 
secretary; and Arthur Jordon, Ashland, treas- 
urer. George E. Van Heuklom of Mellen was 
named a member of the executive committee. 

Newly elected officers of the Northwestern 
Wisconsin Teachers association are: R. J. Soren- 
son, Hammond, president; Bert F. Johnson, 
Black River Falls, first vice president; Orville 
Duel, Augusta, second vice president; E. Wa- 
ters, Shell Lake, treasurer; and Carson A. Hat- 
field, Cornell, a member of the executive board. 


Coleman Heads Western 


Members of the Western Wisconsin Teach- 
efs association, meeting at La Crosse on Octo- 
ber 11-12 named the following as officers for 
the ensuing year: John Coleman, Director of the 
La Crosse Vocational school, president; Mar- 
garet Macauley, Prairie du Chien, vice presi- 
dent; C. A. Whitney, La Crosse, eles sec- 
tetary—treasurer; Grace Cassels, Sparta, a mem- 
ber of the executive committee (3 year term); 
and F, E, Gustin, Bangor, and Mary McAdams, 
Tomah, members of the executive.committee. 

A. A. Ellsner, principal of the Cassville High 
school is the new president of the Southwest- 
etn Wisconsin Teachers association. G. P. 
Deyoe, Platteville State Teachers college is the 
new vice-president ; Miss Charlotte Ryan, Prairie 
du Chien, secretary; and A. J. Kriewald, Platte- 
ville High school, treasurer. Mr. Kriewald was 
the only executive officer to be reelected. 

All sectional associations report exceptionally 
fine programs, partly made possible by the finan- 


cial assistance offered by the W. T. A. The sub- 
sidy plan was continued for another year, by 
action of the Delegate Assembly, meeting in 
Milwaukee on November 1. 






Make Your School 100% 


Has your school reported 100% 
membership in the W. T. A. this 
year? This is a legislative year; we 
need the support of every teacher in 
Wisconsin. 
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NAME OFFICERS FOR 1935 


MID-WEST EDUCATORS 
PETITION U. S. PRESIDENT 


Regional Conference Reveals Need for 
Federal Aid 





REGIONAL conference of educators, held 

under the auspices of the Joint Commis- 
sion on the Emergency in Education took place 
at Minneapolis during the last week of October 
and Wisconsin was represented by State Supt. 
John Callahan and Miss McCarthy, field worker 
for the W. T. A. and a member of the Joint 
Emergency Commission. Other states repre- 
sented were North and South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Iowa and Nebraska. 


As various speakers depicted the sorry plight 
of schools in the mid-west drought area it be- 
came evident that some appeal for federal aid 
might be sent to President Roosevelt. A com- 
mittee, with State Supt. John Callahan as chair- 
man, was appointed to draft a resolution to be 
sent to our nation’s chief executive. The follow- 
ing resolution was presented to the regional 
conference, sanctioned, and sent to Washington: 


My dear Mr. President: 


At a regional meeting in Minneapolis of educa- 
tional officers from the states of Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Nebraska, and South Da- 
kota to consider the relation of the Federal Govern- 
ment to education, both as an emergency and as a 
long-term policy, a committee was appointed to call 
‘your attention to the following considerations: 

1. We recognize the acceptance by the Federal 
Government of its responsibility for the support of 
public education in this time of emergency and as a 
permanent policy. 

2. An immediate financial emergency still con- 
fronts public education in a number of states in this 
region. Funds should be immediately allocated from 
Federal sources to make certain that all schools may 
operate for a regular legal term. It is absolutely cer- 
tain that some of these states will be unable, even 
when their legislatures meet, to find sources of reve- 
nue which will be sufficient to meet the situation. 

3. Since the wealth produced by the Nation has 
been increasingly concentrated in a few states and 
regions, and since the Federal Government is rapidly 
utilizing almost all possible types of taxation, (with 
the exception of the real estate tax), and since it is 
dangerous to the morale of any people to be con- 
stantly required to plead poverty in order to secure 
the funds which are rightfully theirs for the support 
of schools, the Federal Government should immedi- 
ately enact legislation providing for permanent Fed- 
eral assistance to the states in the support of edu- 
cation. 

We believe that these policies have the hearty sup- 
port of the celliceniieal citizens of the states which 
we represent. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS TO 
CELEBRATE 300th BIRTHDAY 


Event Offers Opportunities of Publicity 


OBILIZATION is under way throughout 
the United States for the big parade of 
secondary schools in recognition of their 300th 
anniversary in 1934-35. All schools and civic 
organizations are collaborating on ceremonies, 
orations, pageants, exhibitions, parades, and 
other enterprises. Meanwhile the committee for 
the national celebration, representing the De- 
partment of Secondary School. Principals of the 
National Education Association, is busily plan- 
ning radio programs, a memorial postage stamp, 
ceremonies for national conventions, govern- 
ment proclamations, organization of a national 
high school band and orchestra, a national high 
school fair, a memorial motion picture, and the 
300th anniversary issue of Scholastic, national 
high school weekly, to be issued next Febru- 
ary, depicting the finest achievements of sec- 
ondary schools. The Celebration Committee of 
the Department of Secondary School Principals 
hopes to defray most of its expenses through 
the sale of this elaborate memorial issue of 
Scholastic. 

One of the first acts of the Celebration Com- 
mittee was to formulate a set of objectives for 
the celebration. These are: To present to the 
public the aims and words of secondary educa- 
tion; To emphasize the necessity of public sec- 
ondary education to a free democracy; To ac- 
quaint the public with advanced developments 
in secondary instruction; To improve the chances 
for every boy and girl to benefit from the full 
potentialities of the secondary schools. 


Through the celebration, the secondary schools 
have arrived at a golden opportunity to tell tax- 
payers of their valuable work in building ca- 
reers, in developing social consciousness, in 
building up health, in shaping wild adolescent 
talents and enthusiasms toward individual self- 
realization, in improving personal habits, and 
in intensifying the potentialities of a happy life 
for 6,000,000 high school students. 

In these days when talk of dictatorships is 
rife and the suppression of civil liberties is 
commonplace, even in this land where civil lib- 
erties are a proud tradition, the responsibility of 
the schools as the guardian of democracy is 
greater than ever. Democracy as a system which 
determines the best interests of the masses by 
free expression of popular opinion, requires a 
high average of critical intelligence among the 
voters. It may be that, in the sense described, 
democracy exists nowhere in the world today; 





— 


but in the light of the political traditions of 
the United States of America, it is a paramount 
obligation of the secondary schools to build 
such a democracy. The efforts of certain groups, 
sub-conscious or deliberate, to sabotage the level 
of critical intelligence, must be confounded. 

The third point listed among the objectives 
finds the schools more or less on the defensive, 
The budget brigades have harried progressive 
educators so persistently that the very slogan, 
Fads and Frills, is almost enough to discount in 
the public eye the bravest educational advance, 
During the celebration, secondary education 
must take stock of its curricular activities, of its 
administrative innovations, and of its financial 
investments. How well does the program of 
studios serve the curricular and vocational needs 
of the community? How far does education earn 
its keep? Does the administration conform to 
the best American and the best educational 
ideals? The answers to these questions provide 
the perfect counter-attack to the taxpayers asso- 
ciations. The success of that counter-attack will 
mean whether or not education is to achieve a 
role of social leadership, whether or not the 
secondary schools are to assume the logical role 
of equipping every boy and girl for their work 
in their life in the community. The implic- 
tions of this point, of course, are that impov- 
erished communities must be allowed to benefit 
from taxes levied on wealthy communities ; that 
every boy and girl may be assured enough free- 
dom from economic stress to allow for a com- 
plete aducation. With these points for its plat- 
form, the American high school dedicates itself 
to a new high in civilization. 






U. Extension Warns Against 
School Racket 


The University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion Division recently launched a cam- 
paign to expose and put out of business 
“racket’” correspondence schools being 
operated in the state. In speaking of 
these schools Chester Allen, director of 
the field division of the extension serv- 
ice, said: 

“Numerous correspondence _ school 
rackets are now flourishing in the state. 
We will be glad to investigate any re- 
port made against them and take action 
necessary to protect potential students 
from losing money.” 

If approached on the subject of cor- 
respondence work it might be well to 
communicate with extension authorities 

. before paying money for promised 
courses which may not materialize. 
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The Pilgrims of 1620 


With westward prow the Mayflower sailed, 
A crowded ship, a hope forlorn, 

And ere New England’s shore was hailed 
A pilgrim died and a babe was born. 


Bigot and tyrant left behind 

And homes too, that September morn, 
She sailed upon the autumn wind 

For lands where Freedom might be born. 


O’er gulfs profound and trackless ways 
By faith upborne, that sturdy band, 

After a dreary hundred days, 
Debarked upon a frozen strand. 


They delved, they span, they had their cares, 
Their leveled graves were green with corn, 
And fervent their Thanksgiving prayers 


For there was this Republic born. 
—Rossiter Johnson 
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Coming Events 


Nov. 29—Dec. 1—National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, at Washington, D. C. 
December 5-8—American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, at Pittsburgh. 

December 13-14—Schoolmen’s conference, at 
Madison. 

December 26-29—National Federation of 
Commercial Teachers, at Chicago. 

December 27-29—Nat. Ass’n. of Teachers of 
Speech, New Orleans. 

February 8-9—Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, at Madison. 

February 9—Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association, at Green Bay. 

February 23-28—Department of Superintend- 
ence meeting, at Atlantic City. 





Reports indicate that the program of developing 
the Philosophy in the La Crosse area during the past 
two years has made good progress. In the main the 
objective was sought by means of demonstrations and 
conferences. In the fall of 1932, when conferences 
were held at La Crosse, Galesville, Tomah, West 
Salem, Prairie du Chien, and Viroqua, the attendance 
totalled 1,220. During the past year host cities were 
Whitehall, La Crosse, Richland Center, Mauston and 
Sparta; and 1,650 attended. 


A teacher get-together for all Sheboygan county 
teachers was held at Sheboygan October 17,° with 
Andrew O'Connell, president of the Sheboygan County 
Teachers association acting as toastmaster. The main 
speaker of the evening was Henry E. Smith, new 
Supt. of the Sheboygan schools. Others who spoke 
were County Supt. Walter J. Berger, Principal H. C. 
Dornbush of the county normal, County Supervising 
Teacher Mary Sanders, Joseph Bertram and Glenn 
Conger, ex-presidents of the association, Miss Ella 
Jacobson, Principal Lester Conger of Kohler, and 
Walter Schuldt, school board member from District 7, 
Sheboygan. Officers of the association are Andrew 
O'Connell, president; Mary Bouser, vice president; 
Mildred Boll, secretary; and Mabel Jensema, treasurer. 


E. H. Boettcher, principal of the Chetek High 
school reports that Chetek is one of the few school 
systems in that section to close for both the North- 
western Wisconsin Teachers association meeting and 
the state teachers convention, 


“Pheasant Branch State Graded school is 
100% for the 4th consecutive year.” 
—Ida Reiels, Prin. 


The annual convention of the National Federation 
of Commercial Teachers will be held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, on December 26-29. The program 
this year is built around two themes: The personal 
equation in business education, and principles and 
practices of curriculum building. All interested in 
further information concerning membership can se- 
cure same by writing Paul A. Carlson, Director of 
Commercial Education at Whitewater State Teachers 
college. 
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Plymouth High school was robbed of $50 in cash 
last month, when thieves broke into the principal's 
office and rifled a safe. 


George O. Savage, new princ 7 of the Merrill 
school, Oshkosh, was the guest of honor at a dinner 
given ‘by faculty members last month. 


Columbus is planning a new unit to the city high 
school. Construction will begin very soon. 


Ralph Balliette, superintendent of the Platteville 
schools, has been appointed to the University of Wis- 
consin board of visitors. Mr. Balliette was formerly 
superintendent of schools at Antigo and was president 
of the Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic association, 


About 40 bandmasters of high schools in and 
around the Fox River valley met at De Pere the early 
part of October for a music clinic. Guest speaker was 
Raymond Dvorak, the new director of the University 
of Wisconsin band. 


Upon the recommendation of Miss Jenny Lind, su- 
pervisor of art in the city schools of Fond du Lac, a 
general meeting of all city school teachers was held 
at the Public Library last month, to view an inter- 
esting foreign exhibit of child art work, from Vienna. 


Men teachers in the Beloit public schools recently 
met and organized for the year. Howard Miller was 
in charge of the meeting, and Harry Conry and Her- 
bert Heilsburg had charge of the arrangements. 


Mrs. Edith Greenwood, principal of the Jefferson 
graded school, Marshfield, who has been recovering 
from an operation at her home in Racine, resumed 
her teaching duties on October 22. 


“Walworth is, as ever, 100% enrolled in the 
Wisconsin Teachers association.” 
—Arthur K. Vincent, Supt. 


“It’s Dey same old story. Hartland 100% 
yi Yes, the same old story, but we 
never tire a hearing it! 


“West Salem schools are reporting that 
teachers are members of the W. T. A. 100%. 
Chemistry and typing have been added to the curricu- 
lum this year. The students in the typing course pro- 
vide their own machines.” 


Winter reports 100% again. One new teacher 
has been added to the faculty this year. 


Colby High school has sound-proofed one of its 
recitation rooms for band practice. Reports indicate 
that the experiment is highly successful. 


E. E. Skaliskey, principal of the Kewaskum schools 
reports that his high school has a 35% increase in 
enrollment. Manual Training equipment to accom- 
modate twenty pupils has been installed. 


“Put us down for 100%. I believe this is 
our eighth consecutive 100% enrollment.” 
—Milton A. Fischer, Supt., Dodgeville 
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The supervisors of the West Central group held 
their conference at Viroqua, October 5. The follow- 
ing supervisors were present: Fredrick Hake, Neil 
Rude, Catherine Betthauser, and Grace Cassels. County 
Superintendents present were Otto Lund, Emily 
Stromstad, and Ollie M. Swanson. The day’s confer- 
ence consisted of the following program: visitation 
of two rural schools in the morning, and a conference 
on supervisory problems in the afternoon. 


Francis H. Nelson, principal of Readstown 
schools reports 100% enrollment for 1934-35. 


An intensive study of kindergarten work and its 
relation to other divisions of education is being un- 
dertaken by Janesville teachers, under the guidance 
of Miss Margaret Chenoweth, grade school supervisor. 


The first regular meeting of the Racine School- 
masters club was held the first part of October. The 
following are the 1934-35 officers: Harold Cripe, 
president; Ernest Ziebell, vice president; Carl Hed- 
lund, secretary; and Ray Werner, treasurer. 


Volney A. Barnes, principal of Madison West High 
school and president of the board of control of the 
Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic association for many 
years, recently announced that he would not be a 
candidate for re-election this year. 


Port Edwards reports 100% enrollment for 
the 11th consecutive year. R. T. Normington is 
principal. 


Miss Celestine Peaschek, music supervisor in the 
Prairie du Chien public schools has been elected di- 
rector of chorus work in the Southwestern Wisconsin 
district. 


“Always 100%.” 
—L.W. Amborn, Prin., Middleton 


“Just to inform you that Juneau is again 
100% with you in the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association.” 

—D. W. Wile, Supt. 


A grant of approximately $35,000 to help finance 
the construction of a high school auditorium at Kau- 
kauna has been approved by the federal government, 
and work on the project will be started as soon as 
possible. 


Principal Kraus of Stevens Point Senior High 
school announces the following teachers as class ad- 
visors: Ben A. Held and Hazel Calkins, seniors; 
Fred A. Hebal, Maud Marsh, and Evelyn Schultz, jun- 
iors; Mrs. Marguerite Smith and Marie Zimmerli, 
sophomores; and Ruth Robertson and Elizabeth Neu- 
berger, freshmen. 


Blair reports 100% enrollment this year. 


“Arcadia teachers have joined the W. T. A. 
100%.” 
—F. E. Hoehn, Prin. 


“We have been 100% for the last seven 
years,” 
—T. N. Nelson, Plymouth 


“My library would be incomplete without 
this (the Journal) valuable magazine.” 











FOR more than 150 years after the first public 
schools were established in the United States, 
girls were not admitted to them. 


Oi al 
“RIDE the Book Trail to Knowledge and 
Adventure” is the slogan for Book Week, No- 
vember 11-17. Recommended vehicles—TueE 
Story Booxs or Foop, CLotues, Houses, and 
TRANSPORTATION, illustrated in 5 colors by the 
well-known Petershams (60¢ each). 


~~" 
ON a new Great Circle map, Fairbanks, Alaska, 
is approximately the geographic center of such 
world key cities as New York, London, Paris, 
Rome, Berlin, Moscow, and Tokyo. The present 
geographic center of attention on the textbook 
map is Human Use Geocrapuy, another new 
single-cycle series by Dr. J. Russell Smith of 
Columbia University. Send for full information. 


Ct ot all 
NEWEST of the new Pre-Primers is Wac—a 
FrienDLY Doc. The text is by Ethel Maltby 
Gehres, Primary Specialist; the illustrations are 
action photographs by Ralph Milton Bair. You 
can almost hear Wag bark, the cow moo. The 
“Ah!” you hear is not a reaction from the pic- 
tures, but the price—$10.00 a hundred. 
hc tt 


THE ‘Average age when American college men 
receive their Ph.D.’s is 30.2 years. 


— 
RING LARDNER once published a list of 
the five most valuable books—the Bible, Tue 
Winston Simpuiriep Dictionary, etc.—‘ For 
those who like mysteries,” he continued, “‘we 
recommend the time-table of the Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa Fe Railroad.” 


VOS étudiants francais prendront grand plaisir 
en lisant le nouveau Sans FamMI._e, publié sous 
la direction de Professor Albert L. Cru de 
Columbia University. 


Fa a 
THE only scientific textbook in the world that 
has remained in use for more than 2,000 years, 
and the only written work—except the Bible— 
that has passed through more than 1,000 printed 
editions 1s the Elements of Euclid. Winston 
carries on the Euclidean torch in the Strader and 
Rhoads geometries, often called “the most in- 
teresting geometries ever published”; while the 
Bible is represented in 171 separate editions 
published by this Company. 


The JOHN C. WI] NS TON COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS | SAN FRANCISCO 








—Sr. Mary Edith, Holy Family Convent, Manit 
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ILWAUKEE — 


welcomes the Teachers 
of Wisconsin. To make 


your visit to America’s 
finest city doubly en- 
joyable, may we sug- 
gest that you stay at 
America’s finest hotel? 


SCHROEDER 





The ‘Little Red’ 


I. this one-room cottage at Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., called “Little Red,” the modern treat- 
ment of tuberculosis began in 1885 because 
Dr. E. L. Trudeau discovered the value of rest 
in curing tuberculosis » » Progress has been 
made in the fight against tuberculosis, but it 
still kills more persons between 15 and 45 
than any other disease » » Help conquer it 
by using Christmas Seals on your holiday 
letters and packages. 





The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 






Colby High school (Harry Bender, Prin.) 
reports 100% enrollment for the 13th con- 
secutive year. 


The faculty of Mindoro High school has been in- 
creased this year with the addition of a course in 
vocational agriculture. Milton Schuette is the in- 
structor. 


“This makes the third consecutive year that 
the faculty of the Mindoro Union Free High 
school has a 100% membership in the 
W. T. A.” 

—E. W. Messinger, Prin, 


“Marathon public school still 100%.” 
—Carl W. Eck, Prin, 


Increased kindergarten enrollment in the Marsh- 
field schools has necessitated the hiring of a second 
teacher, Miss Evelyn Bradford of Chicago. 


“The habitual 100% for Brillion.” 
—C. H. Wileman, Prin, 


Miss Margaret Reuter, Monroe high school Eng- 
lish teacher, was elected president of the Monroe 
Teachers association at a meeting held the early part 
of October. N. G, Preston was elected vice president, 
and Mrs. Edna Mackey was named secretary. 


“Kewaskum as usual, 100%.” 
—E. E. Skaliskey, Prin. 


Two machines to aid pupils hard of hearing have 
been installed in the Day School for the Deaf, at 
Marshfield. Mrs. Blanche Ball is the teacher. 


“Again and at least for the past ten years 
we report one hundred per cent membership.” 
—E. E. Born, Prin., Longfellow J. H. S., Wauwatosa 


“Our teachers are again enrolled 100% in 
the W.. TA.” 
—A. A. Falkoske, Prin. of Prairie Farm Schools 


Burnett county is able to report 100% for 
rural, second class state graded, and first class 
state graded schools. A county local has been 
formed with the following officers elected: Harry 
Weinberg, Danbury, president; F. C. Lundberg, Web- 
ster, vice-president; Othelia A. Peterson, Grantsburg, 
secretary—treasurer. 


_ The Menomonie local of the W. T. A. has the 
following officers this year: Everett Hagen, president; 
R. Pollock, treasurer; and Catherine Morris, secretary. 


The teachers of St. Croix Falls report 100% 
enrollment in the Northwestern, Polk County, 
and state teachers associations. Principal Soren- 
sen also reports that a full time music teacher has 
been added to the staff this year. 


Miss Joan Fiss, teacher in the Fond du Lac Junior 
High school is taking a leave of absence this year, 
studying at Radcliffe college and taking courses at 
Harvard. 


Rex K. John heads the Manitowoc teachers this 
year. Other officers are Bernard Hagen, vice-president, 
and Mary Strutzel, secretary—treasurer. 


Teachers of Ashland county rural schools have 
elected Arman Ketterer, Butternut, as president of 
their organization this year. 
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Are So Long! 


DAY BY DAY, MONTH BY MONTH, YEAR BY 
YEAR, old age creeps upon us—until life finally burns 
out like a candle—and then, too true,—Years are so Long. 


Autumn days—Now and Autumn days—Then 
. . . and may they be the crowning glory of your life 
—filled with happiness, satisfaction, pride. But is there 
any reason to believe that tomorrow will find you further 
ahead financially—-unless you do something about it today? 


Thoughtful school folk will provide now—during their 
productive, earning years—for the peaceful, happy, retire- 
ment time which should be their lot. Contentment in older 
age is more than a matter of a roof and three meals—so 
much more. 


An Annuity Income for life—coming to you regularly from 
a great life insurance company—The Aitna—will banish 
your every financial worry——will forestall forever the horror 
of “Years are so Long!’ It is surprising what a small 
monthly saving from your earnings will accomplish for 
you the Aitna Life way. 


Consult one of the trained, capable representatives listed on 
this page. He is qualified to counsel and advise with you— 
confidentially—gladly—freely—-all without obligation. Or, 
if you prefer, mail this coupon direct to us. 


aaeenneenen=a= ALBERT E. MIELENZ --------------- 
General Agent 
ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
312 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Without obligation I am interested in knowing more about 
Etna Retirement Annuity policies. 


0 #=By Personal Call 
inte O6> Ruths 50 cel nkiaas east kas 1 














Cc. H. ANDERSON 
Milton Junction 


MORTIMER G. HUBER 
Madison 
















C. MOULTON KING 
Milwaukee 


LEWIS E. WEYMILLER 
Milwaukee 


H. A. MOEHLENPAH 
Milwaukee 


GEORGE H. OWEN 
Milwaukee 


IRWIN E. DALTON 
Manitowoc 


RAY E. GILE 
Merrillan 
* 


WILLIAM C. HAREN 
Monroe 


e 
LAMPERT AND 
RICKARD 
Neenah-Menasha 

e 
THOMAS A. DOWD 
New Richmond 

a 


E. L. ATWOOD 
Oshkosh 
a 


SCOTT A. CAIRY 
Platteville 


a 
WM. C. SARBACKER 
Portage 
e 
W. H. CHEESMAN 
Racine 
@ 


H. W. BRUEGGER 
Oshkosh 


a 
W. F. PATZER 
Sheboygan 

6 
F. R. CRUMPTON 
Superior 

* 


OTTO C. FREYER 
Waukesha 


G. W. KUEHLTHAU 
West Bend 
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A REPORT 
FROM WASHINGTON 
The U.S. Office of Education 


TABLE NO. 2. DISTRIBUTION OF THE SIX 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS MOST COMMONLY FOUND 
IN THE VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOLS 


TYPES OF NUMBER OF SCHOOLS WITH 


SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS 


10 


W-32 


SCHOOLS 


5 3 " 1s 
ELEMENTARY 
GRADES IN 
SAME 24 20 23 37 


ALL SCHOOLS 31 60 46 18 63 169 





f United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


The WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


found most frequently 
in Schools Investigated 


E above table presents information secured 
during a survey conducted by the United States 
Office of Education, the findings of which were com- 
piled in book form under the title ‘A Study of Rural 
School Library Practices and Services.”” The scope 
of this survey is indicated by the following quota- 
tion from the introduction written by William J. 
Cooper, United States Commissioner of Education: 
“Approximately nine months were spent in travel dur- 
ing the school years, 1931-32 and 1932-33; about 26,000 
miles were covered by bus and railroad. The total num- 
ber of states visited was 42; county library service to 
schools was studied in 55 counties located in 24 differ- 
ent states. Much valuable information was gathered 
through interviews with state and local librarians and 
educationists, and data were secured from visits to 364 
rural schools of all types.’’ 
Note that schools investigated were using more sets of THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA than of any other. 


The New 1934 Edition 
available at amazingly LOW PRICE 
if you act AT ONCE! 

Purchase of materials for this edition, just off the presses, was 
made before the higher prices specified under the NRA Codes 
went into effect. By acting NOW, you buy at the LOW price 
level of last year. Own this LATEST, NEWEST, MOST 
UP-TO-DATE Encyclopedia in its field. But you must act 
AT ONCE to take advantage of prices which may never be 

obtainable again. 


MAIL Coupon for Money-Saving Facts 
For school use, and as a teaching aid in preparing lesson 
assignments, The WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA is in- 
comparable . . . supreme inits field. Providing the essential 
facts of new developments in every field of human knowledge, 
you must examine this New WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA to appreciate its many outstanding features. Send 
the coupon now, TODAY for the money-saving facts. 


New, 1934 Edition 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Po hse ee ee aS ee Pe ae a DE Ss Sees SE 

W.F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 

| Dept. 33Y, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. I 

t Please send me, without obligation, complete informa- 
tion on how I can buy the New, 1934 WORLD BOOK 

] ENCYCLOPEDIA. I 
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Eighty-five South Milwaukee teachers and teachers 
wives gave ys H. E. Smith a farewell banquet 
before he left for Sheboygan this fall. 


Up until this year the Central Wisconsin Teach. 
ers association has alternated its convention between 
Wausau and Stevens Point, but from now on the 
convention will meet only at Wausau. 


“Record Elmwood as 100%.” 
—C. P. Larson, Prin. 

Although the last legislature eliminated the appro- 
priation for teacher institutes the Milwaukee County 
Principals association recently took steps toward rais- 
ing a fund for two institutes this year. Officers of the 
association are: Michael S. Kies, president; George 
Kozina, vice president; and Lorraine Miller, secretary, 


More than nine hundred pupils oueee Victor 
Berger grade school in Milwaukee marched out of 
their blazing school building last month, without a 
single mishap. The building was thoroughly gutted 
by the flames. 


“Five years of 100% for Turtle Lake.” 


—Wm. L. Gates, Prin. 


Because of a 67% increase in enrollment at Prairie 
Farm school a new teacher, Gerhard Christenson, has 
been added to the faculty. A vacancy in the grammar 
grades, caused by the resignation of Raymond Dede. 
tius has been filled by Martin Hanson of Sand Creek. 


New floodlights have been installed on the football 
field at Stevens Point, according to word received from 
Supt. P. M. Vincent, who also reports that increased 
enrollment at the high school has necessitated the ad- 
ditional employment of one full time and three part 
time teachers. 


New officers of the Stevens Point Teachers asso- 
ciation are: Walter Speerstra, president; Emma Smith, 
vice-president; and Mabel Whitney, secretary—treas- 
urer. The Stevens Point city teachers are 100% paid 
up in local, district and state associations. 


Cedar Grove reports 100% for the 6th con- 


secutive year. 
—Herbert G. Mentink, Prin. 


The Westboro public schools are starting an or- 
chestra this year, under the direction of Roger Con- 
stance. The schools are also introducing visual edu- 
cation for the first time, under the sponsorship of the 
high school activity association and the Westboro 
Community club. Durward McVey is principal of the 
Westboro schools. 


“All teachers are 100% in Florence city 


schools.” 
—Clifford E. Field, Prin. 


Coloma claims a record, in that 65% of its en- 
rolled student body are members of the High school 
band. Any challengers? 


Mr. E. G. Lange, superintendent at Delavan was 
the guest of honor at a party given by the faculty 
October 11, to celebrate Mr. Lange’s birthday. 


Short and sweet: 
“100% again.” 


—Muscoda 
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The schools of Antigo had “open house” in the 
evening during American Education Week, Novem- 
ber 5-11. On Tuesday evening, November 6, Miss 
Aimee Zillmer from the state health department 
talked to the parents. 


The Department of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics in the N. E. A. will hold its annual 
national meeting on February 23, at Atlantic City, in 
connection with the winter meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. All Wisconsin teachers are 
eligible for membership. All interested should corre- 
spond with Miss Miriam A. Weikert, 1203 S. Queen 
St., York, Pa. 


“100%? Of course.” 
—O. T. Premo, Fox Lake 


The Janesville schools did something interesting 
and original during American Education Week, when 
they sent each parent a printed invitation in the form 
of a folder. The cover carried an attractive illustra- 
tion and a message to parents and the second page 
carried an invitation to “Mr. and Mrs. Blank: You 
are invited to visit Mary’s teacher at school, 7:30, 
Wednesdey evening, November 7, 1934.” The rest of 
the booklet was devoted to a statement of “The 
American School’. 


“The Kewaunee City School teachers have 
joined 100% for the 14th consecutive year.” 
—R. H. Licking, Supt. 


News from the Madison Vocational school: A 
class in state technique has been organized, with Mrs. 
Gesteland as director. . . . 1135 students are enrolled 
in Madison Vocational, of which 50% are high 
school graduates and 25% college grads. 


Wednesday, February 27, 1935 has been 
designated as Principals’ and Supervisors’ day 
at the Department of Superintendence meet- 
ing at Atlantic City. All Wisconsin people in- 
—— should note the date on their cal- 
endar. 


“The 16th year of 100% enrollment from 


this school.” 
—W. P. Hagman, Prin., Outagamie Co. Normal 


The Wisconsin Home Economics Association is is- 
suing an interesting News Letter, under the editor- 
ship of Esther E. Burke, Milwaukee. Officers of the 
Association are Miss Loretto M. Reilly, Madison, 
president; Esther F. Segner, Milwaukee, vice presi- 
dent; and Maurine Miller, Milwaukee, secretary— 
treasurer. 


The Milwaukee High School Teachers’ association 
sponsored a series of educational broadcasts over 
WISN during American Education Week. Educators 
speaking were Milton C. Potter, Arthur A. Schubert, 
Oscar E. Eggert, W. W. Theisen, William C. Knoelk, 
A. E. May, and B. Mack Dresden. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life-job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education. Many Winter examinations 
expected. hese have big pay, short hours and pleasant 
work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
K188, Rochester, N. Y., for free list of Government po- 
Sitions for teachers, sample tests and full particulars tell- 
ing you how to get them. 








Typical Indian Coffee Picker, Mexico 


Free Classroom 
Material 


[] The Coffee Growing Countries of 
North America—lIllustrated booklet 
written as a trip through these 
countries. (Enough copies for 
classroom reference use.) 

[]. Story of Coffee (revised)—Illus- 
trated booklet telling history, grow- 
ing and preparation for market. 
(Enough copies for classroom ref- 
erence use.) 

[] Coffee Exhibit. Samples of coffee 

from berries to roast- 

ed bean ; compact, easy 
to store. (One to a : 

teacher.) cy, AMERICAN {5 

Just fill in the cou- a ag 
pon and check the ma- on 
terial you wish sent to 
you. 


Committee. 
on Food, 





Se Or is hatte easel eeee 
(| et Peet tol aaa me Grade____-- 
Namber of Pupiie_._................ 
BORGO MABICOB oo 0.0 cig inns omnes 


Bureau of Coffee Information 
230 Park Ave., New York City 
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The Price County Local of the W. T. A. met Oc- 
tober 20th, with Miss Blanche McCarthy as guest 
speaker. Work for the year was outlined. Mrs. Roy 
Lawler, Gordon, spoke on “Parent Teacher Associa- 
tions, Their Work and Their Benefits.” 


Mr. Allen Hocking has been added to the staff of 
Coleman High school because of increased enrollment. 
Mr. Hocking teaches science and dramatics. 


“When the Valders teachers do not have 
100% enrollment it will be news. So far they 
have never failed.” 

—C. E. Bray, Supt. Prin. 


LeRoy Draeger was recently elected president of the 
Plymouth Teachers association, with A. H. Splitberger 
as vice-president and Olene — as secretary— 
treasurer. Retiring as head of the teacher group is 
B. A. Iverson who has held the presidency for more 
than a decade, when the organization was first formed. 
This year, however, Mr. Iverson asked to be released 
from his duties, 


Ground was broken for a new gym at Peshtigo 
October 15. It is planned to have the building com- 
pleted in about three months. 


Returning from a teachers meeting last month, Ger- 
trude Sweetman and Dorothy Lestina, teachers in Two 
Rivers, received slight bruises when their car left the 
road, after skidding on loose gravel. 


C. C. Case, principal of the Koenig school was re- 
cently declared champion of the Two Rivers Teachers 
association, but he has a hunch that someone ‘ganged 
up on him’. As part of the entertainment a prize 
was offered the teacher leaving the greatest number 
of chicken bones on his or her plate. Mr. Case was 
called from the room, and when he returned there 
was no question as to who was champion. 


Burlington reports 100%. 
The Montfort school system has introduced a course 


in vocal instruction under the leadership of Gwetho- 
lyn Turner. 





“Pittsville 100% in the W. T. A. for the nth 
time.” 
— —H. N. Newman, Prin. 


Changes in Birnamwood: a new commercial de. 
partment has been added and a man has been engaged 
to teach music and conduct the band and orchestra, 
Who is he, Mr. Sontag? 


“Study Lessons in Elementary Agriculture’’ is the 
title of a teachers’ book recently published by Mrs, 
Opal Wiegand and Miss Sadie Espeseth, teachers in 
the Eagle River graded school. 


The Gillett school faculty members are 
again all enrolled in the W. T. A. for 1934-35, 


County Supt. J. M. Reed of Oneida county is all 
in favor of a new deal for students, for he has advo- 
cated a 30-hour week, five school days of six hours 
each. 


The eighth annual high school agricultural fair at 
Oregon was held on October 19th. Recreational events 
were in charge of E. Kozlovsky, athletic director and 
C. H. Bonsock, Smith—Hughes agricultural teacher 
was in general charge of the fair. 


To relieve crowded class room conditions at the 
Roosevelt and Adams schools in Janesville, a new fifth 
grade teacher, Miss Ruby Lillesand, Stoughton, has 
been added to the Jefferson school staff. Pupils from 
the two other schools will be transferred to Jefferson. 


Approximately 150 teachers and normal school stu- 
dents attended the annual meeting of the Taylor 
County Teachers association at Medford last month. 


We recently sent a letter of thanks to Eddie Cantor, 
famous NBC radio star, who made a stirring plea for 
the maintenance of our nation’s schools in his regular 
broadcast of October 28. 


On account of the increase in both enrollment and 
attendance the Beloit Vocational school is making 
alterations on four of its present rooms and adding 
four new rooms to the present building, which was 
erected in 1928, 


The high school athletes of Freedom attended the 
Wisconsin-South Dakota football game at Madison, 
on October 13, in company with B. C. Schraml, prin- 
cipal of the school. 


“The State Public School at Sparta, went 
over 100% in W. T. A. memberships this 
year.” 

—Nellie Steel, Prin. 


“Johnson Creek reports 100% for the 7th 
consecutive year.” eae as 
—Abner Hansen, Prin. 


The National Council of Teachers of English will 
meet in Washington, D. C., on Thanksgiving an 
the two following days. Several Wisconsin teachers 
will attend. 


“This is 100% for City of Fond du Lac.” 


—Ursula A. Cannon, Secy. 


Baraboo Junior High school was robbed last month, 
the sum of $18 stolen from the office of Principal 
A. R. Schumann. 
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The forty-first annual meeting of the Manitowoc 
County Teachers association was held at Lincoln High 
school, Manitowoc, on October 6th. Speakers of the 
day included President Anna C. Muth, Dr. H. M. 
Wriston, president of Lawrence college, and Profes- 
sor W. H. Kiekhofer of the University of Wisconsin. 
Officers of the association are Anna C. Muth, presi- 
dent; Edith Zander, vice president; and Joseph J. 
Rappel, secretary—treasurer. 


Radio and visual education programs are being 
planned for both the grades and high school at Gil- 
lett this year. The senior class has purchased a radio 
for the school, and the Elementary Teachers asso- 
ciation under the leadership of Principal Otto Neu- 
man is sponsoring the radio program in the grades 
through a rented set. 


The Professional Committee of the Superior Coun- 
cil of Education, of which Sigurd Lee is chairman 
arranged an interesting meeting last month, at which 
representatives of the four political parties explained 
their stand on educational matters. 


Blaine school, Superior, reports 100% in all 
professional organizations. 


“100% as usual.” 
—R. J. Sisson, Kiel 


The Cudahy Teachers association has scheduled the 
following events for the next five months: Teachers 
Play, Speaker, Movie, Illustrated Slides, and a final 
Hotel Banquet in April. 


“This is the fourth consecutive year that 
the Port Washington teachers have been 
100% in the state, national and local teachers 


associations.” 
—W. R. Dunwiddie, Supt. 


The Norris School for Boys at Mukwonago re- 
cently enlarged and completely remodeled its Indus- 
trial Arts building. Some of the interior decoration 
work was done by the boys, under the direction of 
Mr. Short. The school offers courses’ in woodworking, 
electricity, metal work, concrete work, auto mechan- 
ics, and handicraft. 


For the past four years the Whitewater High 
school has operated upon a continuous daily program 
beginning at 8:30 and operating for four 50 minute 
periods until 11:59. At 12:22 rural and city pupils 
who utilize the cafeteria begin a regular recitation 
or study hall period, and at 1:15 all pupils return to 
regular classes. Classes close at 3:01. Half the faculty 
has a lunch period from 11:09-12:01, while the 
others have from 11:59-1:00 P. M. The plan per- 
mits rural students to arrive home before 4 P. M. and 
prevents a lot of running around in cars during the 
customary noon hour. 


Teachers of Fort Atkinson, Jefferson, and Water- 
town met in Watertown the evening of October 15. 
The address of the evening was given by Alonzo 
Pond, Beloit archeologist. 


Mr. Fred Moser, superintendent of the Cumberland 
city schools, was elected president of the Barron 
County Teachers association at the annual meeting 
held in Rice Lake on October 20th. Mr. Moser suc- 
ceeds Mr. Ernest Blado of Chetek as president and 
Miss Mary Hanson of Rice Lake succeeds Mrs. Beulah 
Hanson of Chetek as secretary. 
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COMPLETELY 
PLANNED" 


INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP 


TOURS 
MEXICO 


AS LOW AS 


‘| 5 0 0 from 


—— Chicago 
Two weeks of thrills —with Christ- 
mas and New Year amid magnificent 
scenery, age-old romance, sunshine 
and flowers—nothing like it any- 
where, and what a bargain ! 


And Other Low Cost Tours 

To Florida, New Orleans 

Hot Springs, Ark. 
Mississippi Gulf Coast 

and Foreign Lands nearby 
Don’t miss these opportunities. Con- 
sult your local Tourist Agent now 

"| " or use coupon. 


J. L. Reilly, Traveling Passenger Agent 253 
Illinois Central System 
231 Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me details on completely planned tours to 
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Cass Street Rotary School, Milwaukee, re- 
ports 100% enrollment. 
—Thomas Boyce, Prin. 


The pupils of Catherine A. Miller in Janesville 
Junior High school recently became interested in 
marionettes and presented a play of their own, ‘Beauty 
and the Beast”. The children worked out a stage, 
dolls, scenery and properties, without any actual aid 
from adults. 


Miss Lucille O'Brien, a teacher in Thorpe, suffered 
an unusual and painful accident last month when she 
accidentally poked a hot curling iron into her left eye. 
Though the burn was severe it is not believed that 
she will lose the sight of her eye. 





NEW IDEAS for 
CRAYOLA 
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Beautifully Illustrated 
Folder in Full Color 


Send now for your copy of our interesting 
new folder, ‘‘Color for American Homes,” 
written and illustrated in full color by 
Harry W. Jacobs, Director Art Education, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and director of our Art 
Service Bureau. It contains many practical 
suggestions for craft work with CRAYOLA, 
the original fabric crayon. Free on request 
to all teachers of art and art supervisors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Room 1920, 41 East 42nd St., NEW YORK 














The national convention of the American 
Physical Education association will hold its 
convention at Pittsburgh, April 24-27. Many 
Wisconsin teachers annually attend this con- 
ference. 


Another eye accident! Eugene Chapman, teacher 
in Eau Claire senior high school is threatened with 
the loss of his right eye as a result of a hunting acci- 
dent the early part of October, when he stepped into 
the line of fire of one of his hunting companions 
and several of the bird shot penetrated the right 
eyeball. 


Executive council and committee members of the 
Janesville Local of the W. T. A. were recently ap- 
pointed by President O. C. Keesey. Executive Coun- 
cil Members: Miss Genevieve Gower, Adams; Miss 
Margaret Joyce, Garfield; Miss Sylvia Lynch, Grant; 
Miss Lazone Willis, Jefferson; Miss Lucile Haber- 
man, Roosevelt; Miss Valda Whitehill, Washington; 
Miss Helen Langille, Wilson; Miss Ruth Jones, high 
school; Fred Just, vocational; Miss Ruth Barber, 
School for the Blind. Miss Hattie Frederick repre- 
sents the office of the county superintendent of schools 
on the council. Committee Appointments: Pro- 
gram, Miss Hilda Kamps, chairman; Misses Bernice 
Cadman and Bessie Bursack, public relations, Miss 
Katharine Davies, chairman; O. L. Robinson, Pat 
Dawson, Misses Arlene McKellar and Agnes Smith, 
Frederick Young, and J. W. Wiseman. Membership, 
Miss Ada Kies, chairman. Legislative, Miss Cecelia 
Howe, chairman. Publicity, Miss Lucille Gartz, chair- 
man; R. E. Edgerton, Miss Margaret Millman. 


The Bloomer local teachers unit of the W. T. A. 
met on October 6 and elected the following officers: 
President, Margaret Coffey; vice president, Miss Lor- 
etta Mondeau; secretary, Miss Caroline Limp; and 
treasurer, Mrs. Malvina Zecherle. 


As guest speaker at the weekly meeting of the Eau 
Claire Kiwanis club the early part of October, Supt. 
William T. Darling, of Wauwatosa stressed the im- 
portance of maintaining adequate educational facilities 
for the youth of America. Mr. Darling’s speech was 
very well received, according to press notices which 
we have seen. 


Eben E. Born, principal of Longfellow Junior High 
school, Wauwatosa, was elected president of the Wis- 
consin Association of Junior High school adminis- 
trators at the annual meeting of the association, held 
at Fond du Lac last month. Mr. Born succeeds S. P. 
Unzicker of Fond du Lac. Other officers elected are: 
Earl Brown, Madison, vice president, and Harrison U. 
Wood, Racine, who was retained as secretary—treasurer. 


Miss Sue Smith, who entered the service of the 
Interior Department of the U. S. as a teacher in the 
Indian school when it was first established at Tomah, 
recently retired from the service, at Albuquerque, 
N. M. She has returned to Tomah to reside. 





 PARKE 


TEACHERS — PHOTOS — MAGAZINES 
Member N. A. T. A. 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 





Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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They are doing things in Rusk county this year 
,.. and when they do things up there they do them 
up brown. Mrs. Autie C. Sanford, the county super- 
intendent, reports. that for the first time in the 
history of the W. T. A. Rusk county teachers 
are 100%. Each school in the county has a placard 
on the door which proudly announces that “The 
teacher in this room is a member of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association—1934-35.” The credit for this 
fine display of professional spirit must be divided be- 
tween Mrs. Sanford and the officers of the Rusk 
County Local of the W. T, A.; Ray Smith, president; 
Magdalene Sandbote, secretary; and Lucy Jacobs, 
treasurer. Members of the executive board are Karl 
Kemper, Carl Johnson, Gurnan Niccum, and Erle 
Barber. 


Dane county’s first annual rural school improve- 
ment contest, sponsored by a Madison paper, in co- 
operation with the University of Wisconsin college 
of agriculture and County Supts. Esther Krakow, Sun 
Prairie, and T. S. Thompson, Mt. Horeb, was won 
by the Norway Grove school, taught by Mrs. Cassie 
Warnish. Second prize went to Dane, with Miss 
Glenora Blackburn as teacher; while Miss Gertrude 
Anderson’s school at Paoli took third place honors, 
and fourth place was won by London Graded school, 
taught by Harry M. Hanson. 






Articles Found at Milwaukee 
During Convention 












Two pair brown cloth gloves, 
1 pair brown kid gloves, two 
pair black cloth gloves, single 
black cloth glove, 1 pair tan 
cloth gloves, 1 vanity case, 1 
eversharp pencil, 1 hat, 1 belt, 
2 notebooks, 1 case for glasses. 








L 


The first meeting of the Colburn Teachers Study 
club was held at the Huron school, October 6, with 
Miss Stella Borczynski acting as temporary president. 
She was then elected regular president, with Mary 
Telisak as secretary—treasurer. 








Several Wisconsin high schools have taken to the 
air, via local radio stations, and are doing a fine job 
of acquainting the public with various school activi- 
ties. Recently we tuned in on a Madison broadcast 
and heard an interesting and well-given original work 
written and presented 4 Ruth Plenzke (whose papa 
—proud and yet unnecessarily modest—will slay me 
when he sees this in type!), and we understand that 
similar programs are being presented by the students 
of Eau Claire Senior High school, over station 
WTAQ. 


Miss Margaret Fosse, school nurse and gym instruc- 
tor at Stoughton recently resigned, and her place is 
being filled by Miss Geraldine Bremmer of Chicago. 


Mr. J. Kenneth Little is a new member of the 
University Extension faculty, carrying on the work 
of the School of Education. 


Miss Harriet Gregerson, who has been a member 
of the Stoughton High school faculty for several 
years has resigned, because of ill health. 











THE STYLE SHOP, Inc. 


3901 W. North Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Not only invites you—but urges 
you to come in and get ac- 
quainted—it will be a real pleas- 
ure to help you select your entire 
wardrobe from our large. and 
complete stock of regular and 
half sizes in 


Coats, Suits, Dresses and 
Knitwear 


Graduate Corsetiere in Attendance 

















BASS .. . . Vale Leader 

offers schools this $150.00, 400 Watt biplane silent 

powerful Ampro 16 mm. Projector with all features at 

only $99.50. Trial allowed. Money back guerentee. 
RENT FILMS 

1935 Edinon Bass 16 mm. hilm catalog FREE. Hundreds of 16 mm 





films. Educational, Religious, Comedies 


BASS CAMERA CO. 


179 W. Madison $1. Chicago 
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Specialists in Furs for 35 Years 
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A number of Wisconsin counties are actively en- 
gaged in planting school forests, under the direction 
of Wakelin McNeel, junior extension forester, who 
has had charge of this work since its initiation in 
1928. There are more than 5,800 acres in school for- 
ests in this state, according to Mr. McNeel. Rusk 
county leads with twenty-eight forests. 


The teachers of Washington Junior High school, 
Kenosha have gone in for archery in a big way, so 
don’t walk around the Washington school grounds 
with an apple on your head, or the William Tell urge 
may get the better of Henry A. Link the instructor, 
or his teacher-pupils, Marie Yeakey, Violet Wallen- 
dorf, Florence Baar, Wilma Kuehl, Gerald P. Mol- 
stad, and Neil S, Heis. 


The 1934-35 officers of the Calumet County Teach- 
ers association are: J. H. Armstrong, Chilton, presi- 
dent; Paul Tormey, New Holstein, vice-president; 
and A. W. Carlson, Hilbert, secretary—treasurer. 


At a meeting of 130 rural, state graded, high school 
teachers and principals held at Whitehall on Octo- 
ber 4, the Trempealeau county branch of the W.T. A. 
was formed. The following officers were elected: Olaf 
Lee, principal of the Galesville High school, presi- 
dent; W. W. Wagner, principal of the Osseo High 
school, vice president; and Edwin S. Hunter, Elk 
Creek, secretary—treasurer. 


W. W. Theisen, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools at Milwaukee is a member of the Yearbook 
Commission of the Department of Superintendence. 
The Yearbook Commission will present its report at 
the Atlantic City Convention, February 23-28. 





Why Worry? 


When for Just a Few 
Cents a Day.... 
T.C.U.Will Pay anIn- 
come When Disabled 
by Sickness, Accident 
or Quarantine 





This year, of all years, is no 
time to take chances. To be 
disabled by sickness, accident 
or quarantine will not only be 
unfortunate, but may prove very 
embarrassing. Doctors must be . 
paid. Hospital bills must be met. Board bills, laundry 
bills and other expenses all come due. Borrowing may 
be necessary—unless you are under the T.C.U. Um- 
brella. 


T.C.U. Check Comes When Needed 


Why take the risk? Instead, pass the worry along to 
the T.C.U., like thousands of other teachers have done. 
It costs so little and means so much. Then when sick- 
ness, accident or quarantine keeps you from school, the 
T.C.U. check will come to your rescue. At any rate, 
learn all about T.C.U. protection today, before it is 
too late. Send a post card or letter today for complete 
information. Your inquiry places you under no obliga- 
tion. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 








Robert R. Guse, principal of the graded school at 


Manitowoc Rapids, will head the Manitowoc County 
Teachers association this year, succeeding Miss Anna 
Muth as president of the association. Other officers 
for 1934-35 are H. J. Zimmers, Louis Corners, vice 
president; and Joseph J. Rappel, re-elected secretary. 
treasurer. 


The Gillett grade school teachers have formed an 
association, with the following officers elected: O. W, 
Neuman, president; Mrs, Fern Earl, treasurer, and 
Thelma M. Kosbab, secretary. 

we 


Necrology 


Miss Bess Cooper, kindergarten teacher in the 
Franklin school, Fond du Lac, died last September. 


Edward Joseph Oppreicht, 23, school teacher at 
Rangeline, Marathon county for the past five years, 
died October 16 in the Marshfield hospital as a te. 
sult of having been accidentally shot by a fellow 
teacher while duck hunting. 


Miss Blanche Hamman, 33, first grade teacher at 
Nekoosa for the past seven years, died at a Wisconsin 
Rapids hospital on October 19, following an attack 
of infantile paralysis. Prior to her teaching in Ne- 
koosa Miss Hamman taught in the schools of Rib 
Lake and Barron. 


Willis P. Colburn, 68, a former principal of the 
Jackson street school, Milwaukee, died October 20, 
after an illness of a year. Since 1923 Mr. Colbum 
had been on the public school faculty in Milwaukee, 
after teaching services in the rural schools of Grant 
county, as high school principal at Potosi and Cass- 
ville, and superintendent of schools at Viroqua and 
Rhinelander. 


Beal Dolven, 28, teacher of printing in the Superior 
public schools for the past three years, died at his 
home in Superior on October 20, after a short illness, 
Before coming to Superior Mr. Dolven taught four 
years in Minnesota. 


Mrs. Ruth Zoerb, 32, former teacher in the schools 
of Stoughton, died at her home in Milwaukee, the 
latter part of September. 


Miss Olga Paulson, eighth grade teacher at Wash- 
ington school, Park Falls since 1926 died at a Madi- 
son hospital, following a severe nervous breakdown 
suffered last summer, 


Mrs. Arthur Gorman, (Miss Loretta Dempsey), 33, 


former teacher in the rural schools of Waupaca | 


county, died at New London on October 8. 





Artists 


Sugravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 


109 S. CARROLL ST. 
MADISON, WIS. 
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